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Wates build for the:future— today 









Six eighteen-storey tower blocks for the L.C.C. 
at Brandon Estate, Southwark 

Architect to the L.C.C.: Hubert Bennett, F.R.1.B.A. 
Consulting Engineers: Felix J. Samuely & Partners 
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GERMANY 

Industrial Control Valves 

— Ventilating and 
Air Conditioning Controls 

NETHERLANDS 

Oil Burner Control Systems 


FRANCE 
Oil Burner Relays 
Industrial Instruments 


Sales and Service Offices: 
HONEYWELL CONTROLS LTD. 
UNITED. KINGDOM 





London 
Belfast : 
oo This instrument produces up to 20 


Adare . different records of laboratory or production 


HONEYWELL G.m.b.H., 
AUSTRIA 

Vienna 

Innsbruck 

HONEYWELL $.A., BELGIUM ElectroniK Recorder used in industry 

Brussels 


variables on a single chart. It is an 


to measure and control hundreds of 


variables such as temperature, pressure, 
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Associated 
Electrical industries ww 
have 70 factories 
—at Rugby dnd Sheffield and Manchester, 
Lydbrook and Harlow and Thorne, 
Corby and Woolwich and Leicester, 

Lincoln and Nelson and Larne... In these twelve towns (picked out for this advertisement 
because they more or less rhyme) there are A.E.I. factories making a multitude of electrical products for indastey, 
sransport, power stations and homes. Andin many other towns there are other A.E.I. factories producing on the aam® 
liverse and mighty scale. What does all this add up to? Employment for 107,000 people. An annual output of ove? 
£180,000,000. And a sustained flow of the electrical equipment without which we'd all very soon find ourselves sistiag 
in the dark, shivering with cold, with no job togo toand no way of getting there, Dart af germ! dined 





































Birlec and the barrier 


The embryo engineer or 
scientist, at the threshold 
of industry, will always find 
Birlec equipment and 
experience keeping pace 
with his expanding vision. 


Gas turbine blades, 
gesting and ducting : 
airframe structural 

sections and sheets ; 
undercarriage wheels, 

tyres and brakes ; 

engine starting and 

flight control equipment ; 
altitude test chambers 

and wind tunnels — 

all these depend, at 

some vital stage of 
production or development, 
on Birlec furnaces 

or adsorption driers. 


100 million watts 


of power by GED 


This Megawattmeter is recording the steady output of one 
of the Metropolitan-Vickers turbine generators which 
converts 1,000 tons of coal a day into power at the C.E.G.B, 
power station at Castle Donington. 
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Heat treatment furnaces, 
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This television tube 


TE denarii ahem is made by 
j 

; wise: It’s the Ediswan Mazda 110° tube, and it’s much shorter 
' fee ee es ae from back to front than conventional cathode ray tubes. 

la This will give you a nice big picture ona TV set that takes 
? BIRMINGHAM 34 end Lenden, Sheffield, Giesgow up @ good deal less of your living room. 
Newcostie-upon-Tyne, Johannesburg Aseooiated Siectrical industries Limited 
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“I'll bring you back a Kimono!” 


** So you’re off to Tokyo. Eastward or westward ?” 
“* Fastward over South Asia, and back by the Polar Route.” 
“ That makes it faster, of course!” 


© 30% faster and about 100°/, more comfortable on the 
KLM Golden Circle Service.” 


** Even so, won’t it be a bit tiring?” 
“ Tiring ? Is a rest cure tiring?” 

** Good service, eh?” 
The best ! Even KLM look on it as special.” 

“‘ Cost much more?” 


** Not a penny. The Golden Circle Service is full of extras but not 


as far as cost is concerned.” 
“sounds good.” 
* It is good. KLM know how to look after you.” 


GL 6% cimoseter 


The KLM Golden Circle Service links the S.B. Asia route with 
V/ ROYAL DUTCH the short, smooth Polar Route. 


AIRLINES The accent is om service —superd choice af food and wines, 
roomy accommodation, friendly atmosphere, outstanding attention. 
You can fly the Golden Circle First or Tourist. Book through 
your usual Travel Agent, or K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airknes, 
Time & Life Building, New Bond Street, W.2. 
Vie Telephone: MAY 8803, 
and 2 Biremagham, Adamskessar, Giasgow and Dubie 
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This* is the CYMA “Navystar” 
Uttra-slim ... waterproof .ee ¥ 
shock-protected ... 
17-jewelled Swiss lever 
in all-steel case. The 
elegant, world-famous 
quality watch of unsurpassed 
' value at £24.17.4. 


iN CCSD. 


One of Switzeriand’s finest watches. 
ay ad 1a s TO COMPANY DinecToRS “Hi 
: | fave you evasidered the value of this internationally famous watch for the 
purpose of presentation? " 
To mark aa important occasion for some special award—no gift could . 
discerning 
boner agqveshesd Gens Co ‘ , 


Here are a few examples of new Allied Chemicals ia 

action: 

@ NEW FOAMING-URETHANES based on Allied’s raw ma- 
terials are inspiring functional creativity in cushioning, 
packaging, vibration and heat insulation, adhesives. 
NEW, TOUGH PLASKON NYLON RESINS bring the econ- 


omy and mold-ability of plastics to the heavy-duty 
machinery field. 


FLUORINATED HYDROCARBONS provide the “push” for 
acrosol products, cool. refrigeration equipment. 
NEW CAPROLAN NYLON is now being used in the manu- 


facture of tires, upholstery, carpets, conveyor and 
automotive safety belts. 


LOW-MOLECULAR-WEIGHT POLYBTHYLENBS are the 
bases for better floor waxes, paper coatings, polishes, 
printing inks, textile finishes. 

Alli ( Ch . . ha be srragnen on res new chemicals from a 

i x tact earest 
led Chemical brings you new Gumical ternational fice Ano for our ew 
° . ustra’ let, “Introducing Allied Chem Inter- 
products to do new things...chemically | nationar’, which briefly descrives our company and is 
major products. Write on your company letterhead. 
EON don CARROLL are adamarits oy 4 lien! | Ream 


ALLIED CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL 
New products from Allied Chemical are offering new op- New Chemicals Dept. 
portunities for increased growth and added profits to in- RES 
dustries throughout the world. Today, with over 3,000 ity anny. 
products, it offers one of the world’s most complete lines vawroar 
ef basic chemicals from one source. hemical 


OFFS 
6, N. Y. 
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NQ, 5 HOW TO DO THE WHOLE THING NATURALLY 


} “From the earli¢st times, the juvenile delinquent—" ‘Yes, yes, that’s fine, 
Now all you have to do is to be absolutely natural. Yes we like your script 
On Making Art Interesting For Juvenile Delinquents, but you must remember 
ft is terribly important not to make it booky-booky, talky-talky, or 
writey-writey, In other words don’t say “juvenile delinquent”—rather a 
pamphlet word—and don't say “teen-agers” either if you can help it, that 
sounds a bit like a horrid little Talk,“ The Arts”’is rather formal, too, Coulda: 
| you be a bit more direct and talk about those funny black figures drawn by 
T.S.Lowry running about against a background of snow and coundil houses) 
“From the earliest times—"’ That's right, Make it vivid for thems The 
great thing is not to worry, Simply remember that if you want to say some 
thing important, look directly at the viewer. No of course that means look 
directly at the camera. Not at that bit of the camera but at that little nozzles 
little bit beiow to the left. Do you always wear those spectacles? They rather 
take the expression out of the face, We may shoot you a few questions aad 
we like to make them frank» but we won't tell you what they are beforehaad 
because otherwise you wouldn't be spontaneous and you must be spontaneoul, 
as long as you remember not to turn away from the camera, All you've got 
remember is not to look shifty but to be absolutely yourself, Because that is the 
marvellous thing about the T.V.camera. It instantly reveals the fact that some- 
body is not being themselves, The slightest falsity, and it shows you up. Yesit'’ 
quite all right, that is you, on the monitor, as we see you now. Na, of cours 
you don’t really look like that, Don't keep staring at it, Now start agaib. 


Whaat by Sarpies ey amngase ap Coupe 
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Halcyon Days 


HE first half of 1959 has ended with the British economy apparently 
in very good shape indeed. How far does the recent improvement 
represent a genuine advance towards solving this country’s basic 

economic problems, and how far is it merely a temporary respite ? Three 
main economic problems have bedevilled Britain since the war; all are 
intermingled bur all are in some degree capable of separate analysis. They 
are the foreign balance; the problem of internal pressure upon resources; 
and price inflation. 

Of these, the problem of the sterling area’s foreign balance is most 
obviously dormant for the short term, but also most obviously unresolved 
for the long term. The situation looks almost magically easier than usual 
at the moment because the terms of trade are currently very favourable 
to Britain, while the prices even of some commodities produced by the 
overseas sterling area happen to have recovered from recession more 
abruptly than the prices of most dollar commodities have yet done. But 
a deterioration of only 4 or 5 per cent in the whole sterling area’s terms 
of trade would cost some £200 million a year and be likely to plunge the 
whole area back into deficit. Clearly a deterioration of that order is very 
likely to happen some time; one can say that without assuming the 
prophet’s mantle and pretending to forecast when. When it does happen 
~—— or when electoral or other considerations cause increased uneasiness 
about the pound — is there any reason why the speculative tide against 
sterling should not sweep as abruptly up the beach as it did in 1957 ? 
There are now no effective dams to prevent foreigners switching out of 
sterling if they want to; that is a consequence partly of the advance to 
convertibility last December, but also, much more largely, of the de facto 
situation which convertibility was designed to recognise. 

In the end, sterling’s ability to avoid another crisis will depend not so 
much on the accretions of strength that it has enjoyed during the current 
respite —- although some of these, particularly the growth of our inter- 
national reserves (especially second line reserves) and Britain’s own 
improved balance with North America, are not unimportant — as on 
whether those in charge of Britain’s finances have learned the real lesson 
of 1957. This was that foreigners will hold sterling only if it is profitable 
for them to do so. The prerequisite that makes it profitable is that the 
interest differential that can be earned on sterling holdings must outweigh 
any nervousness about sterling’s possible future devaluation, as expressed 
in the discount on the floating forward sterling rate. Very broadly, the 
question of whether Britain has learned how to avoid new-fangled crises 
of the 1949 and 1957 ilk depends on whether it has at last overcome its 
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new-fangled repugnance to go promptly, at the first 
sign of trouble, to high Bank rates. 

On the second major problem — the question of 
what is the right level of internal demand to afford 
— Britain should also have learned some lessons in 
the last few years. It used to be the fashion to suppose 
that there was only a very narrow dividing line of 
march between the primrose path (the wild excess of 
demand which precipitated Britain into a £1200 
million external deficit in 1951) and the waste land 
(the mass unemployment of the thirties). The way 
between looks much broader, although perhaps also 
a bit muddier, now. On the one hand, Britain itself 
has avoided a balance of payments deficit for eight 
successive years; on the other, the Government has 
kept demand below maximum productive capacity 
for the last three years without ever running into 


more than 3 per cent unemployment at the seasonal. 


peak. But it has not proved as simple as had once been 
expected to restimulate demand; Mr Macmillan’s 
dictum of 1956, that turning off the taps was diffi- 
cult but turning them on again would be easy, has 
not proved true. 

The long-term raoral may be that tax and fiscal 
policies, which exert the most direct effect upon 
demand, should normally be designed to keep the 
economy running a little further from the waste land 
than they sought to do in-1956-58. But the immediate 
rider, which the Labour party and other critics of 
the last three Chancellors so often wilfully fail to see, 
is that this can be done only if there is at the same 
time sterner reliance on other weapons — on interest 
rate policy and less inflationary wage arbitration 
procedures — to keep the country away from the 
rocks of foreign currency crisis and continual price 
increases. If American interest rates continue to rise 
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and if there is some reaction against sterling as the 
election draws near, an example might soon appear. — 

On the third front — price inflation — these also 
seem to be halcyon days. After twenty years of con- 
stantly rising prices the cost of living has now been 
stable for twelve months, and very nearly stable for 
eighteen. In part, this has been the result of running 
the economy nearer to the waste land; some people 
will say that this alone has made the waste worthwhile. 
But it has also been the result of two other factors. 
First, the idea has slowly begun to percolate among 
British manufacturers that price competition is res- 
pectable. The new ethos has shown itself at home in 
some breaches in individual resale price maintenance 
and in the judgments of the new Restrictive Trade 
Practices Court. More surprisingly, it has even begun 
to catch hold again in relation to price competition 
from abroad; the growth of freer trade doctrines has 
been one of the great developments of this Parliament. 
Secondly, there have been some — though still far too 
small —- advances towards recognising that inflation 
through emollient wage arbitration is one of the 
biggest dangers to this country. 

There can be dispute how far these two advances 
towards economic commonsense in the fields of prices 
and wages seem likely to be maintained; the second of 
them, the recognition that it is unprofitable to run 
away from strikes, would almost certainly receive a 
setback on the accession of a Labour government. 
But it is only to the extent that they are maintained, 
and to the extent that the right lessons have been 
learned about Bank rate policy and demand restraint, 
that the present golden summer can hope to be 
counted as the end of the long period of recurrent 
crisis and persistent price inflation, rather than merely 
as another very temporary respite in the middle of it. 


Plain Tales from the Alps 


At Geneva, Russia offers no concessions. But will developing perspectives 
in time bring Mr Khrushchev to seek a real settlement ? 


LAIN men have a right to be puzzled. Why go 
back to Geneva now, so soon after a forty day 
stretch in an arid diplomatic wilderness ? 

Surely the spotlight has played bleakly enough on the 
yawning gap between the powers and the impossibil- 
ity of closing it at present ? Why expose the western 
partnership to fresh strains ? The Americans and the 
British, the French and the west Germans are out 
of step and out of sympathy with one another. The 
Italians and the Belgians have publicly expressed the 
other western governments’ understandable dislike of 


having Europe’s future discussed by the inner ring 
only. Who believes in a fruitful summit meeting at 
the beginning or the end of August ? Prime ministers 
are not necessarily prime movers, nor are heads of 
government infallible producers of heads of agree- 
ment, And Mr Khrushchev has done his best to make 
it clear that he is not disposed now to concede in 
person anything that he has refused to concede 
through the mouth of Mr Gromyko. 

True, we seem now to be back where we were on 


November 27th, when the Russians first pronounced 


0 ere 
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their sentence of lingering death on the freedom of 
west Berlin. There are only two real differences. A 
conference table has been laid, and, briefly, occupied; 
and instead of a simple six months’ time limit for 
Berlin, there seems now to be a kind of loose-leaf 
calendar, which Mr Khrushchev adjusts from time to 
time. Apart from that, he has told the world with 
the resonance and repetition usually associated with 
the snark-hunting Bellman that he has no intention 
of scaling his demands down. And it is scarcely a 
concession that he has made in leaving his Damoclean 
sword suspended over Berlin for an undefined rather 
than a defined period. The whole purpose of a 
Damoclean sword is to dangle. After a few more post- 
ponements, it will not be difficult to imagine the Red 
Army, its joints perhaps stiffening a bit and its half- 
unsheathed weapons tending to stick in the scabbard, 
crouched menacingly and rather mindlessly over the 
Berlin autobahns for the whole of the fifteen years 
which, according to Mr Frol Kozlov, Russia needs to 
achieve the highest living standards in the world. 

There is a curious contradiction between this 
ostentatious bid for world supremacy in the peaceful 
arts, and the playing of an on-again-off-again game 
of brinkmanship over Berlin. The plain man’s question 
to Mr Khrushchev is: "If you'do want peace, why 
start these war scares?” The contradiction certainly 
exists. It arises, clearly, from the remarkably cocky 
phase through which the Soviet rulers are now 
passing — a phase in which their motto seems to be 
that you can heat your cake to near burning point and 
still have it. It is fairly understandable that the 
Russians should feel like taking risks when they are 
able to flit across to New York in a Tu-114 and wow 
the islanders of Manhattan with their technological 
wampum, And one phrase stands out from the torrent 
of Mr Khrushchev’s recent speeches: "We have no 
reason to make any concessions; our proposals were 
not made for bargaining purposes”. 


1? this cockiness were all, there might indeed be 

little point in revisiting Geneva. But beneath it 
lie unresolved Soviet dilemmas. that will outlast it. 
he jovial Khrushchev may think it splendid fun to 
tweak the West’s several tails and set its Cerberus 
heads to snapping at each other. But what when he 
reaches the point of actually wanting a settlement ? 
A divided West will then be unable to provide him 
with any interlocuteurs valebles, and he may find 
himself under the ironic necessity of having to adjust 
his tactics to help the West come together again. 
Again, it is now a legitimate and obvious Soviet tactic 
to try to push the German Democratic Republic into 


7§ 


a respectable seat in the front stalls, or at least to 
make the world give it some sort of reluctant re- 
cognition. But suppose the Ulbricht regime could 
attain even the supreme bliss of slipping into a seat 
at the United Nations as a full equal of Albania, 
Byelorussia, the Dominican Republic and Yemen. 
Would that really solve the underlying problem — 
which is the habit Herr Ulbricht’s subjects have 
formed of voting against him with their feet, since 
their hands are bound, and their clear intention of 
tossing him into the dustbin of history as soon as 
Big Brother retires to a safe distance ? 

Better living standards are no more likely than 
diplomatic recognition to solve the problems that 
Mr Khrushchev faces in eastern Europe. He himself, 
in a presumably unguarded moment, recently re- 
marked that the more prosperous people get, the more 
democratic they want to be. The appetite for liberty 
grows with the eating of more tangible victuals. For 
the Soviet government, any prospect of disengage- 
ment in central Europe is thus doubly perilous. First, 
if the Red Army goes, the local political police will 
not long survive, Second — and this is, of course, the 
West’s headache as well as Moscow’s — any military 
evacuation of a central zone means that one side will 
presumably have to resort to massive nuclear retal- 
iation if the other ventures back into the zone. This 
is a point about which Mr George Kennan was more 
frankly honest than some other advocates of dis- 
engagement. The same uneasy line of thought lies 
behind the suggestion, noted by our Washington 
correspondent on page 92, that has been made by 
some American Democrats: that more troops, 
American and allied, must be put on the ground in 
Europe to lessen the risk of a nuclear clash. 

Finally, there is the problem that was spotlighted 
last week, when Peking hastened to denounce the 
Labour Party’s new project for a non-nuclear club” 
as hypocrisy and humbug, while Moscow remained 
cautiously and totally silent on the subject. The 
Soviet government is, understandably, as unable to 
admit that it does not want China to acquire H- 
bombs as it is unable to admit that east Europeans 
want to be free. But that does not mean that aware- 
ness of these awkward realities may not be growing in 
Moscow. Perhaps the strongest argument for keeping 
up a semi-continuous dialogue with the Russians is 
that it provides opportunities for studying their 
transition from cockiness to concern over these un- 
pleasing perspectives, and possibly for hastening that 
transition by an occasional wellplaced reminder. The 
western delegates will do better to return to Geneva 
with these thoughts in mind than with any great 


hopes of spectacular and early success. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The sailing boom in Britain is centred on racing 
dinghies; but family cruisers and runabouts; 
as in America, may come next 


RITANNIA, having long ago ceased unaided to rule 
B the waves, is now taking to the water again. But 

this time it is in racing dinghies, not battleships. 
Since. the war there has been a boom in boating; ports, 
rivers, estuaries and even reservoirs and sandpits now 
flutter with a mass of sails where before there were 
few or none. This has not been done without altering 
the nature of the sport; sailing has changed since 
1939 from a rich man’s hobby into a sport for a broad 
group of enthusiasts. 

Neither the size of the sailing industry nor the 
number of the sailing public are accurately known. 
Nobody, once having bought a boat, need register it 
with anybody who collects the figures, and dinghies, 
unlike most consumer durables, are made by small 
firms. None has yet conducted a thorough survey of 
its market and a few who are eligible even refuse to fill 
up forms for the census of production (which leads to 
a fine, but no data). The best guesses that can be made 
about the British industry, however, are that there are 
about 23,000 restricted class or one-design (i.e. 
pedigree) racing boats in existence, which are produ- 
ced at the rate of approximately 2,200 a year; that 
the number of nonclass boats, dinghies, runabouts, 
prams, canoes, etc., is many times that figure; that, 
ignoring the fringe of part-time joiners, there are 
about 400 dinghy firms and 220 ships’ chandlers, 
employing on average just over 10 men apiece; and 
that about a quarter of a million people are interested 
in amateur racing and boating in all its other forms. 
This number is about four times the prewar figure 
and is growing fast. 

There are basically two reasons for the survival of 
the small man in boat-building. The first is that, until 
recently, the economies of scale in the industry were 
not great; it was little cheaper to have ten craftsmen 
nail together ten boats than it was to have one. But 
technical advances, which save both labour and enable 
the men employed to be less skilled, are changing that. 
The use of ultra-strong resin glues on chine (i.e. flat 
ply) and hot moulded ply (shaped and steam-baked in 
an oven) is now completely accepted. Fibre glass boats, 
for which the economies of scale are larger still, are 
beginning to win the devotees here that they already 
have in the United States. But the small man survives 
for a second and more important reason : large firms 





Sea Fever 
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at the moment simply do not find it worthwhile to 
enter the field. Many small designers do their work 
partly for the pleasure it gives them, accepting in 
return low margins of profit even on their unduly low 
estimates of capital employed. The few large firms in 
the business use it as a sideline, relying heavily on 
management and capital used in their other activities. 


yo is the industry; but what of the quarter of a 

million amateur sailors who plough the water in 
these craft ? Because yachting requires both time and 
some money, it used to have an air of snobbishness 
attached to it; one remembers Queen Victoria’s re- 
ported complaint when the Prince of Wales sailed with 
Sir Thomas Lipton: ”He’s gone boating with his 
grocer.” But now, thanks largely to the economies of 
*build yourself” boats, the sailing frontier is moving 
rapidly downwards and, with the design of lighter 
racing boats which can easily be stored in a shed and 
then trailed to the sea on a summer weekend, rapidly 
inland. Middle class families anywhere who can afford 
a boat, a car and a trailer, clerks and skilled workers 
who live close to the sea and, especially, young people 
generally are now among the greatest supporters of the 
sport. The Royal Yachting Association, the racing 
yachtsman’s governing body, reports an increasing 
number of members with ages between 10 and 20. 
The association now has 920 affiliated racing clubs 
and 7,500 members, compared with 350 clubs and 250 
members before the war. 

All these developments add up to the conclusion 
that in Britain (as opposed to the United States) it is 
the small racing dinghy that has been the big growth 
element in boating. The boom has been on this rather 
narrow front (the equivalent of the sports car end of 
the car market), on the approximately 12 foot, £100 
to £250 class of boat, and in their respective second- 
hand values; the urge to race in such boats as the 
Firefly (2,500 sail numbers), Enterprise (2,600), 
National 12 foot (2,200), Cadet (2,500) and Heron 
(2,500) is particularly strong. For the rest, there are 
already about 1,000 catamarans. Nor are the yards 
for the larger racing yachts by any means idle. 
The demand (often from clubs) for cabin cruisers and 
ocean racers for upwards of £1,000 is sustained, 
though it is not increasing much. Only for the equi- 
valent of the family car in boating — safe, capacious 
and with a decent, if unsensational performance and 
minimum upkeep — does the consumer seem hard put 


today to find suppliers, ae 
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This for once offers a complete contrast with the 
developments in the United States, There, where 
there are said to be seven million boat owners whose 
suppliers have a total annual turnover of £750 million 
a year, and where seven out of ten boats have an out- 
board motor, the demand is primarily for the family 
cruiser. Many of these motor boats, with their tail 
fins, flashing indicators, hotel- or caravan-like in- 
teriors, stylish gadgetry and the like are merely cars 
that go on water (and indeed can be ordered in fibre 
glass with a trailer, all to match the colour of the 
“land” car). But though this type may never attract 
the British sailor the importance of the family boat in 
America could presage developments here, Most 
British sailors would say that sea racing is too danger- 
ous and needs to be too well under control to have an 
inevitably disorganised family on board; and just 
pottering around would not satisfy them. This idea 
needs examination in view of American experience. 

There are, of course, important differences between 
sailing here and in America. Britain lacks the massive 
inland waterways and lakes that make high speeds 
with a motor possible; on most British waterways a 
really powerful engine is all but useless. Boating here 
is therefore concentrated on estuaries and the sea, 
where a light, skilfully handled boat scores heavily 
over a powered family cruiser, and sales of small 
marine engines, though sustained, have not been an 
important feature in the growth of British boating. 
There is also the question of difference in weather 





LABOUR PARTY 


Mr Cousins’s Third Force 


he Labour party has escaped relatively unscathed 
from so many weeks of near crisis recently that 
most people have given up believing that it really is 
capable of blowing itself to pieces by that bomb. But 
all eyes in-the movement were fixed on the Isle of 
Man this week. The best available reports in London, 
and the ones that most Labour leaders themselves be- 
lieved, were that Mr Frank Cousins went to the con- 
ference of his Transport and General Workers’ Union 
with a definite plan in mind for reacting to Labour's 
new statement on defence, against which he cast one 
of the minority votes. 

His aim was to emerge at the end of the week at the 
head of a third force within the — one that 
Would not go as far as the unilateral disarmers, but also 
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conditions, and the matter of price. 

But none of these differences can disguise two major 
weaknesses in the British industry compared with the 
American, where change is therefore to be expected. 


. The first is that in their commercial methods of manu- 


facture and distribution, British firms are far less 
highly developed, though they may well design a 
better small boat, which is the British speciality. A 
greater concentration in boatbuilding here, and a 
greater separation between manufacture and repairing, 
seem inevitable in the future. Secondly, in Britain 
almost no provision is made either for family pottering 
or for family cruising. There is almost a complete gap 
between the £300 racing dinghy and the £1,000 yacht. 
Fairey Marine, Britain’s largest manufacturer, plans in 
the future to try and fill this gap. (Its simple 16 foot 
6 “Faun” in which three can sleep in a shelter cabin 
for £275 less engine is already a hesitant step in that 
direction.) Expansion could also be stimulated if 
firms decide to set up sailing clubs with a few boats 
for their workers — surely in many areas as good as 
providing playing fields. But the main new demand 
in the next four years looks like coming from the 
family, either for a boat giving reliable sailing or — 
more likely — for one relying for power primarily 
on an engine. Designing these miniature cruisers, 
without building in the ulcer-generating devices of 
social competition which seem to have taken their 
usual toll in the United States, promises to be profi- 
table in the future. 


would not be satisfied with a policy like that of the 
non-nuclear club which would depend on the unlikely 
agreement of many other governments before it could 
take effect. Mr Cousins did not want to provoke an 
immediate crisis in the party leadership by laying his 
megavote on the line against the whole of Mr Gaits- 
kell’s position. He did want authority from his union 
to move amendments at Labour’s next annual confe- 
rence which would inject three doses of the missing 
unilateralism into the party’s policy. Under his plan a 
Labour government, without waiting for anybody else, 
would promise never to start testing nuclear weapons 
again, never to use nuclear weapons first con- 
ventional troops, and not to add to the British stockpile 
of H-bombs. 

Readers of this issue of The Economist will know, 
by the time it reaches them, whether Mr Cousins's 
conference has followed this script. If it has, Me 
Cousins, having shown and strengthened his hand thus 
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far, will be able to keep everyone guessing which way 
he will vote on the main defence resolution at the 
Labour conference in October, if the amendments he 
proposes are not accepted there. His decision may well 
be affected by what happens at the other union con- 
ferences this week, where the miners and railwaymen 
were also expected to define their position on nuclear 
disarmament. 

The truth of the matter is that some members of the 
Labour party — probably including Mr Cousins — 
more than suspect that, left to his own devices, Mr 
Gaitskell in office would pursue a foreign policy 
indistinguishable from that of Mr Macmillan. In con- 
sequence they want Mr Gaitskell to be tied down 
tightly by contractual obligations before he is translated 
to Number 10. It would be a mistake to assume that 
all members of Mr Cousins’s potential third force 
necessarily value electoral victory so highly for its own 
sake that they could be counted upon in all circum- 
stances to respond to an appeal not to rock the boat. 

Much will depend on whether the three co-authors 
of the Labour party’s statement, Mr Gaitskell, Mr 
Bevan and Mr Brown, manage to stick together. Mr 
Bevan has always used very different language from 
Mr Gaitskell in presenting the party’s policies. For 
how much longer will they both remain satisfied that 
they are describing the same things? Mr Bevan and 
Mr Brown both object to the words "non-nuclear club” 
to describe their new policy, but for different reasons 
— Mr Bevan because they make it sound too trivial, 
Mr Brown because they are inaccurate. The former 
would like to make the policy sound more than it is, 
and the latter to make it less than it seems. The three 
men have so far skated most gingerly round the most 
explosive of the side issues, such as the problem of 
tactical nuclear weapons in Nato. But faced with Mr 
Cousins’s amendments, will they all react the same 
way ? 


PRINTING DISPUTE 


Ink is Black 


L= week the daily papers began to call the printing 
strike the printing crisis; this was when it began 
to seem likely that they themselves, because of the 
threat to their ink supplies, would be involved in it. 
At the same moment Mr Macleod started to work 
overtime to try to bring the parties to this tangled 
dispute together. Free speech has been subtly curtailed 
in Britain in the past two weeks — not so much be- 
cause of the hamhanded (and possibly illegal) attempts 
of some Labour-controlled councils to stop releasing 
news to papers of which they disapprove, but because 
some papers still printing at home are being careful 
about what they ask their compositors to set up. From 
The Economist’s fourth successive emergency printing 
home abroad (can our usual apologies about imperfec- 
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tions this week be taken as read ?), three points seem 
worth making. 

First, the TUC’s idea of appointing an independent 
referee or conciliator, as distinct from an arbitrator, 
to this dispute is one that the Ministry of Labour 
would be most unwise to support. An arbitrator is at 
least supposed to pass judgment on what award, if any, 
he thinks is right. A conciliator or ”catalyst” could 
have no other function than that of trying to influence 
the employers to increase their offer above what they 
think they can afford, towards what the unions are 
demanding. However distinguished a figure a concili- 
ator for printing might be, the precedent might well 
be a disastrously inflationary one for future disputes in 
other industries. 

Secondly, it would be hypocritical to pretend that 
the employers could expect much benefit from an 
agreement which accorded a bigger wage increase now 
in return for a promise to discuss restrictive practices 
later-on. Restrictive practices abound in British printing 
because this is an industry in which men are paid at 
very skilled rates, but which technical innovations are 
gradually turning into a less skilled job. The unions 
would be singularly unlikely to knock down: the 
defences they have erected against this trend, merely 
because of some new atmosphere in which they were 
supposed to feel more chummy towards the employers, 


Houses Divided 


7 sides in this dispute are divided in their own 
house. The split on the employers’ side — between 
those who would find it profitable to ‘pay more to 
stop the stoppage, and those who would not — has 
been obvious from the beginning; it is the unions’ 
main source of strength. The split became more evident 
still as soon as the daily papers were threatened with 
involvement. One can sympathise with the daily papers 
in their indignation that they should be stopped be- 
cause of a dispute about such a minor element in their 
costs as printers’ ink; one can appreciate that they 
were not inclined to see the joke in the unions’ state- 
ment that ink is black. But general printers can be 
excused for finding some of the leading articles in the 
daily press last week — hinting that it would be an 
act of statesmanship if they offered a little more to 
their men — rather hard to bear. 

The division on the unions’ side in the past two weeks 
has been between Natsopa, which was very ready to 
extend the stoppage to the national newspapers, and 
most of the other unions, which were privately ap- 
palled at the idea. The reprieve that Natsopa granted 


_to the daily papers last weekend was clearly announced 


after pressure by the other unions. In terms of person- 
alities, Mr Briginshaw of Natsopa has led the extre- 
mists in this dispute and Mr Eastwood of the Printing 
and Kindred Trades Federation has led the moderates. 
Mr Willis, this year’s chairman of the TUC and the 
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best known printing union leader until this strike 
began, seems to have been in the middle; he has not 
noticeably strengthened his position with anybody in 
the last few weeks. 


DEFENCE 


Who is the Nth Power ? 


r the debate about the desirability of a non-nuclear 
club, much play has been made with the calculation 
put forward in the journal of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, Daedalus, that twenty powers 
have the resources to make atomic bombs, and another 
six soon will have. The authors of this estimate divide 
potential bomb-makers into three categories, The first 
comprises twelve countries which the journal consi- 
ders to have the full technical, economic and scientific 
manpower resources for a successful nuclear pro- 
gtamme; they are six countries in the western camp 
(France, Belgium, Canada, West Germany, Italy and 
Japan), three in the communist camp (China, Czecho- 
slovakia and East Germany) and three neutrals (India, 
Sweden and Switzerland), A further eight are said to 
have sufficient technical resources and an adequate 
economy for nuclear production but to be short of 
scientists, they are Australia, Austria, Denmark, 
Finland, Hungary, Holland and Yugoslavia. Six more 
middle sized powers (Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, Nor- 
way, Spain and South Africa) would, in the journal’s 
view, have to wait another five years before achieving 
a nuclear weapons programme. 

The article does not state a clear view on how long 
it would take any of these countries from an immediate 
start to production of their first test. France is widely 
believed to have been working on her nuclear pro- 
gramme for over six years, although her order for the 
bomb itself may have been formally issued less than 
two years ago; even when her first test has been held 
she will not be in Britain’s class at the outset, and her 
production is not likely to exceed 20-30 bombs a year. 
But there is some evidence that the time interval be- 
tween ing a programme and a test is shortening, 
and the cost declining. A plant capable of five twenty- 
kiloton bombs a year would cost only about $90 million 
over a five-year period, which modern Ministers of 
Defence are apt to regard as pin money. The cost of 
a strategic air force to deliver the bombs would be 
many times as much again, and rockets are expensive; 
but simple means of delivery may become cheaper. 


What these figures mean is that, if a nuclear race 
did start, any of 20-25 countries could conceivably 
own sizeable stocks of bombs in seven to fifteen years 
from now. The countries not yet capable of making 
their own (like Israel and Egypt) might then hope to 
buy earlier models of the bomb on the same basis as 
they now buy obsolete but usable warships. This is a 
nightmarish prospect, if not an immediate one. 
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FRANCE 





Qualified Support 


i appeals for allied backing in Algeria have 
had a poorish response. Rumours of Mr Herter’s 
angry reply when M. Debré first broached the matter 
privately with him had already gone the rounds in 
Paris when some guardedly favourable remarks by the 
director of the United States information service, Mr 
George V. Allen, on June 29th were suddenly hailed 
by the Gaullist press as a new departure in American 
policy. "Unreserved American support for General de 
Gaulle in Algeria” ran Le Figaro’s headline. Exactly 
how reserved this support was must have been obvious 
to even the most casual readers of Mr Allen’s words. 
The United States, he said, gave its "whole-hearted” 
support to General de Gaulle in his efforts to find an 
*equitable and liberal” solution in Algeria. 

Unexceptionable as these sentiments were in the light 
of General de Gaulle’s past policy statements, they 
could not be held to constitute the blanket approval 
that M. Debré has been asking for. To make no mis- 
take, the State Department promptly emphasised that 
American policy had not departed from the official 
statement in April, 1958pthat the United States attached 
the greatest importance to the necessity of finding a 
peaceful, democratic and just solution. Apparently the 
terms of this declaration allowed the American re- 
presentative at the United Nations, Mr Lodge, to 
abstain from voting — thereby implicitly criticising 
French policy — when the Algerian issue last came up. 

The prospect of a state visit by President de Gaulle 
next year may do something to improve Franco-British 
relations. The President will certainly be welcomed 
here both as the champion of French integrity in the 
past and as the one man who may still resolve France’s 
troubles and uphold its reputation in North Africa 
today. But on lower levels the cross-Channel sniping 
continues, The formation of a Labour party group to 
study Algerian questions has prompted the emergence 
of a French parliamentary counterpart to look after 
Aden. They can both learn a lot if they put their 
minds to it. 


Start on Fiscal Reform 


—— French government is now considering a group 
of measures which mark a second phase in its 
economic reform programme. At the turn of the year 
tax changes cut back the budget deficit and helped to 
give the new franc a period of stability. Now the 
government is preparing to make a start on the ap- 
palling structural problems of the tax system, If 
present proposals go through, the "local tax”, an irrit- 
ating purchase tax collected by the small shopkeeper, 
which is a standing invitation to evasion, would go; 
instead, the tax on "added value”, an intellectually 
satisfying form of turnover tax, would be applied more 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































widely. Income tax would be simplified into a single 
tax, and an early cut in rates would reduce the in- 
centives for evasion, and thus facilitate further cuts 
later. A third smaller but valuable reform would affect 
company finances; tax remittances previously allowed 
against appreciation in the value of stocks in time of 
inflation are to go; instead, remodelled depreciation 
allowances are to be introduced as an incéntive to fixed 
industrial investment. One final change, however, a 
cut in death duties, bears no relation to .the proper 
objective of tax reform in France — to switch the 
burden from indirect to direct taxation; this change 
indeed seems to go in the opposite direction. Such a 
concession to property, owners is the price of right- 
wing government. 

The proposed reforms are only a beginning. Many 
years of effort may be required before direct taxes 
are made equitable and effective. And taxation is not 
the only sector of the economy where the pruning 
knife is needed. A tangle of restrictive practices in 
distribution has still to be cut through. M. Rueff, the 
intellectual father of the reforms of last December, has 
lately called attention to the fact that the bank cartel 
inhibits the operation of any effective monetary policy. 

In economic affairs the government has been lucky 
since it turned over the new leaf in December; and 
perhaps it has deserved somg of its luck. The small 
scale of price increases since the beginning of the year 
is in part: the result of good weather, which has kept 
food prices down; but it is also a tribute to the policy 
of freeing imports which has helped to hold down in- 
dustrial prices. But price stability has hitherto been 
achieved during a domestic recession. Private invest- 
ment in industry has ebbed. With the Algerian war 
still a burden on the economy, the unanswered econ- 
omic question for France is whether it can combine 
stability with renewed expansion, 


ICELAND 


New Look at Nato ? 


CELAND’S communists suffered a sensible defeat in 

the general election on June 28th, when the share 
of their party, the People’s Union, in the total vote 
fell from 19 to 15 per cent, compared with 1956. The 
Social Democrats did still worse, losing a third of their 
voting strength. The communist check may be a long- 
delayed effect of Icelandic reyulsion at the forcible 
suppression of the Hungarian revolt; the People’s 
Union had already suffered reverses in local elections. 
But it seems likely that the party’s internal economic 
polices were also to blame. Most of Iceland’s voters 
are well aware of the country’s precarious finances, 
which the People’s Union has done nothing to improve. 
Although the former fisheries minister, Mr Josepsson, 
a People’s Union member, lost his constituency seat, 
the result ought not to raise any false hopes in the 
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British Trawlers’ Federation. All Iceland’s parties stand 
by the 12-mile limit, and the return of its ambassador 
in London remains as indefinite as ever. 

The real victors of the election were the Progres- 
sives, who both gained two seats in the Althing and, 
after being long regarded as a rural party, invaded 
Reykjavik with surprising success. If the Social 
Democrat decline continues they may eventually re- 
place that party altogether. Their success could lead 
to the re-examination of Iceland’s part in the Atlantic 
alliance. The Progressives want to stay inside Nato, 
but they would prefer to have the stationing of Nato 
forces on their territory subject to Iceland’s own 
decision on whether the international situation justified 
their presence at any given time. (In fact, no Nato 
forces were stationed in Iceland until the Korean war 
began.) This view seems to be gaining ground once 
again among the other major parties. 

The election produced a national majority for the 
constituency changes which the parties themselves re- 
garded as the chief issue before the country. Fresh 
elections will be held in September when these changes 
have been put into effect. 


RACE LEGISLATION 


Aids to Persuasion 


 B roieom its success in obtaining agreement on the 
terms of a bill against racial discrimination that 
will be sponsored by MPs of all parties, the British 
Caribbean Association still has a long way to go before 
it overcomes the general scepticism at Westminster 
about the value of any legislation in this field. 

The draft to which the all-party group has agreed is 
based on Mr Fenner Brockway’s existing bill, with the 
omission of its clause against racial discrimination in 
employment. Unfortunately it was not only employers 
who objected to this but also some of the unions, with 
the result that, unless this provision had been sacrificed, 
the bill would have been in trouble even within the 
Labour party. But, even as it stands, the bill would 
establish a most valuable legal precedent. It would make 
racial discrimination illegal in lodging houses, restau- 
rants, pubs, dance halls and other public places. The 
penalties would range from small fines to the much 
more painful refusal to renew licences. Restrictive 
covenants would be banned in leases or agreements — 
this should be a useful protection for Jewish people and 
other identifiable minorities as well as coloured tenants. 

The honest doubts about such a bill are of two types 
— a belief that it would be a dead letter because too 
easily evaded, thereby bringing the law into contempt, 
and a fear that it would exacerbate race relations by 
substituting the blunt antagonisms of the courts for 
the emollient processes of conciliation. The answer to 
these objections is to make clear in advance the way 
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travel in a BIG way 


" Crossing the Atlantic in the spacious luxury of a great Cunarder is far 
more than mere travel. The price of your passage covers so much that 
is beyond price. . . the superb meals and faultless service; the brilliant 
programme of entertainment ; the. distinguished company ; the boundless 
opportunities for carefree relaxation in the good sea air. As soon as you 
step aboard, you are in surroundings that are a tonic in themselves. There 
is no other link between the Old World and the New that enables you to 
arrive se invigorated and refreshed . . . so. well tuned to the business and 
social rounds thatdie ahead. 


One eee e eee ceeeese ses eeeceeeeneseeeseneeneseeeeeeS 


ATLANTIC HOLIDAYS 


With the £100 Dollar Allowance, 
holidays in the U.S.A. and Canada are 
an exciting possibility. Ocean fares 
and all inland transportation in North 
America can be paid in sterling, leaving 
the dollar allowance intact. 


MOST CUNARD LINERS ARE FITTED 
WITH ANTI-ROLL STABILISERS 


all the way to USA and Canada 


"Cunard 


A CUNARD LINE, Cunard Buil 3 
eee 


CENtral 9201); 


b Regent St., London S.W.1 tehall ); 88, Leadenhall St. London, 
E.C.3 (AVEnue 3030) or consult your local travel agent—-no-one.can serve you better. 
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™hea earliest chemical industry 


¢ vicinity occurring alum has been used by mankind for over 4,000 years. 
The ancient Egyptians used slum for fixing dyes or mordanting, but this was 
only the first of many applications. Later it found use in medicines, in tanning. 
and in the treatment of parchment. Eventually it was realised that such 
treatment of parchment facilitated the application of ink and pigment, 
anticipating the present-day use of alum in the sizing of peper. 


PETER SPENCE & SONS LTD., WIDNES, LANCS. 
Also at London, Bristol end Glasgow. 
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in which the supporters of legislation visualise its being 
implemented. Recourse to the courts ought to be a last 
resort. Immigrant groups should be in a position to 
obtain high-grade advice from a strong, racially mixed 
organisation about the bringing of test cases (this might 
well be a role for the British Caribbean Association, 


which has just, opened its first local branch at - 


Birmingham). Only the strongest cases should be 
brought, and preferably those in which a pattern of 
discriminatory conduct affecting more than one colou- 
red person and in a variety of circumstances can be 
demonstrated. Evasions can be countered by good 
organisation — if a coloured man is turned away from 
a lodging house on the grounds that all rooms are 
filled, a white friend should immediately apply to see 
if he gets the same answer. 

But, above all, the existence of a law in the back- 
ground would mightily strengthen the force of 
persuasion. There could be a conciliation body, possi- 
bly official or semi-official in nature, which could 
attempt to settle informally charges of discrimination. 
Restaurant managers, publicans and estate agents are 
less likely to plead the unfortunate prejudices of their 
regular clientele if there hovers over the conversation 
the unspoken possibility: that over-attention to the 
fastidiousness of other customers is likely to land them 
on the wrong side of the law. 


RULE >F LAW 


Justice and Reform 


ORD sHAwcross’s foreshadowing of "more pro- 
found and detailed study into the general problem 
of protecting the individual against abuse of power by 
authority” opens up stirring prospects of a new and 
overdue era of law reform. These prospects are greatly 
enhanced by the vigour which Lord Shawcross is im- 
parting to his chairmanship of Justice, the British 
section of the International Commission of Jurists, to 
whose annual meeting his speech of last week was 
made, and by the happy circumstance that the pres- 
tigious chairmanship of the Bar Council is also held by 
a zealous reformer, Mr Gerald Gardiner. 

Justice’s annual report, which covers a remarkable 
breadth of activity for a small organisation that is only 
two years old, gives many instances of weaknesses 
found in the fabric of the rule of law. There is, for 
example, the absence of any appeal against conviction 
by a judge for contempt of court or against a judge’s 
refusal to grant a writ of habeas corpus. Concern has 
recently been shown about the way in which confes- 
sions are obtained from prisoners who may be hazy 
about their legal rights and the extent to which un- 
corroborated confessions are admissible in court. 
Another report by a committee set up by Justice has 
drawn attention to the striking anomalies between 
maximum penalties for different types of offence, 
while the question which Lord Shawcross had most 
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immediately in mind in his speech was that of how 
the citizen could best be protected in his dealings with 
the bureaucracy. According to the annual report, in- 
vestigation and propaganda directed to finding and 
securing acceptance for the appropriate British equi- 
valent of the Scandinavian Ombudsman are to be 
pushed ahead energetically — aided, it is hoped, by 
funds from a philanthropic foundation. 

All this activity prompts two diverse reactions. The 
first is that it is yet another illustration of how slow 
the Labour party is on the uptake. Here it is, strugg- 
ling away to obliterate the impression that it invariably 
wants to strengthen the state at-the expense of the 
individual, but it apparently never thought of taking 
the initiative with a big offensive to strengthen the rule 
of law. It was necessary to wait until the party’s most 
distinguished lawyer had left it for the crossbenches 
before law reform became a major talking point in the 
country. 

The second reaction is that many of the matters 
which Justice discusses have recently been the subjects 
of major and often very controversial decisions in the 
United States Supreme Court and elsewhere in the free 
world. Whenever such controversies occur abroad, 
most British observers instinctively feel sympathy 
with the liberal side and most native liberals regard the 
British conception of the rule of law as the ideal 
towards which they are striving. Both would often be 
chagrined to discover how shaky are the foundations 
of this belief that the individual’s rights are better 
safeguarded in law in Britain than elsewhere. This is 
certainly a field in which emulation *between the 
countries of the western alliance should be encouraged. 
Let the race go to the freest. 


' THE SAAR 


A Domestic Argument 


On July 4th the Saar was unobtrusively absorbed 
into the west German economy. Politically, it re- 
turned to Germany on January Ist, 1957, as a result 
of the Franco-German agreement of the preceding 
year. That agreement laid down that economic union 
should be complete by the end of 1959. In the event 
the process has been speeded up. That is a tribute to 
the success of two policies : to the economic measures 
in France at the turn of the year which brought prices 
in the Saar down to a level that makes the merger 
easy; still more, to Dr Adenauer’s patient policy of 
rapprochement with France, which has now brought 
west Germany tcngible rewards. 

Though the Saar’s return home has not been marred 
by the ugly noises of power politics, it has been some- 
what troubled by a more domestic argument. France, 
which has long given a lead to western Europe in the 
field of social security, brought its own generous 
system to the Saar after the war, including .at family 
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allowances for every child. In western Germany allow- 
ances are given only for the third and later children 
in a family. Naturally the mothers of the Saar dislike 
losing the extra cash they enjoyed under the tri- 
colour. In the Bonn Parliament the Saar’s representat- 
ives have pressed their claims to retain the French 
system, but without success. 

West German apologists point out that the Saar- 
landers, while losing the benefits of the French welfare 
state, will gain those of the German “economic 
miracle”, including low and stable prices. 

The west German Social Democrats have attacked 
the provisions for the Saar’s return, on the ground that 
the abandonment of social benefits sets a bad precedent 
for the day when east Germany, too, comes home, 
and gives ammunition to the east German communists, 
who on the need to preserve the "social achieve- 
ments” of the east German state, Admittedly they mean 
by this the retention of a political regime incompatible 
with German unity; but there are many non-com- 
munists who would like to see the east German social 
changes, or some of them, retained. 


The Economist 
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ARMISTICE IN ITALY | 
ILE waiting for sidiogs of a final and decisive 
W battle in the centre of the celebrated quadrila- 
teral of fortresses which has always been con- | | 
sidered as the stronghold of Austrian Italy, the world 
has been startled by the announcement of an armistice 
between the two belligerents, and is still in conside- 
rable perplexity as to what this armistice may mean. 
--. Supposing, then, that a peace may really be in 
prospect and discussion, we wish most earnestly, and 
with the most grave meaning in what we say, to urge 
two thin ag English statesmen and the English 
nation. The first is, — on no pretext and for no object 
whatever, to make themselves @ party to any nego- =| 
tiations for peace, which shall not have as their basis —_| 
the entire withdrawal of Austria from the Italian 
territory. If one single foot of ground inhabited by 
Italians be left to her, nothing will have been done: 
the old eternal sore will still be open; and all the 
blood shed in this war will have been shed in vain. 
The second is, — that the early termination of the 
war is no ground whatever for any relaxation in our 
naval and military preparations for defence, — but 
the contrary. If peace comes — and if the terms be 
just and good, as we sincerely hope they may — we 
must not forget that it leaves vast armies still on 
foot, invigorated, hardened, and excited by a cam- 
paign in which all parties have fought well; that it 
eaves many European difficulties still unsettled; and 
that it leaves Great Britain as it found her, in pro- 
portion to her wealth, to the extent of her dominions, 
to her a and to her needs, immeasurably the 
least fully armed and the least formidable of the great 
Powers of Europe. 
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AGRICULTURAL LAND 


Lost Acres 


R BROOKE, the Minister of Housing and Local 

Government, has just sounded a fresh alarum 
about that old Conservative bogy, the encroachment 
of suburbia and industry on good farming land. He 
has estimated that 600,000 acres in England and Wales 
are likely to be taken away from agricultural use over 
the next twenty years, This is 2% r cent of the 
cultivated area, but because much of the land taken 
will be flat and fertile he thinks that the loss to agri- 
cultural output may be nearer 34 per cent. 

These figures are not in themselves as sobering and 
disturbing as Mr Brooke asserted. After all, agricultural 
productivity is increasing at a rate a great deal faster 
than 34 per cent per twenty years; it would be a poor 
reflection on the industry if it was not. The new uses 
to which converted land is put are usually a great deal 
more profitable than farming. Perhaps the conserva- 
tionists can fairly be said to have two points on their 
side. One is that the consumption of agricultural land 
is already restrained by tight planning controls; if these 
controls were lifted, the erosion of land would be 
much quicker. The second point is that this erosion 
will be progressive, so that in the really long run the 
shrinkage of agricultural space could perhaps outrun 
the gains in productivity. That is the case, not so much 
for fresh concern, as for retaining the degree of contro] 
which already exists. 

Even in this modified form, however, the strength of 
the conservationists’ case is very questionable. It 
assumes that a probably static population will go on 
spreading itself out even when urban congestion has 
been relieved; it ignores the substantial contribution to 
food supplies which private gardens make; and it 
posits a continuing trend towards economic self-suf- 
ficiency. A much more important point, surely, is that 
control over land use should and could be pursued by 
more rational methods. Instead of barring large areas 
to all save a few fortunate people who can get planning 
permission, some gentle fiscal pressure should be exer- 
ted against the use of large and sprawling building 
plots; the rating system could be altered to ensure this. - 


It is depressing to find Mr Brooke clanging his party’s 
old rusty bell sooner than do some fresh sums and fresh 


AQ 
Anniversary March 


Reem is preparing a mammoth circus to celebrate 
the first anniversary of the revolution of July 14th. 
The people have been promised that not only the 
familiar faces of the armed forces, the peace partisans, 
the popular resistance forces and the league for 
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LIFE contrasts 
A Nigerian carrying Singer Sewing Machine—illustration in an 
article on the sewing machine war. Drawing by Ben Shahn 


Nikita Khrushchev speaking at a Moscow party—key picture ina 
revealing report on the U.S.S.R. Photo by David Douglas Duncan 


IN LIFE-THE SPICE 
IS INFINITE VARIETY! 


Caretully biended material gets a quality 
overseas readership for your advertisements 


Live International’s editorial covers the wide and stimu- 
lating universe. That is why it has a world-wide audience 
of over 2,500,000 people; an audience of people who 
appreciate LiFrz’s unique photo-journalism, its compre- 
hensive examination of topical events, its special expert 
reports. 

This audience includes your best overseas customers— 
business executives and consultants, government officials 
and leading professional men in every field. They are 
readers who buy for themselves, their families, and their 
firms. 

In Lire International’s advertising pages they see in- 
dustrial products and consumer goods—prominently dis- 
played in large pages, beautifully reproduced on quality 
paper. 


To promoic your business 
overseas... , 


INTERNATIONAL 
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BLUE NILE 


Every Monday a Sudan Airways viscount 831 (main-. 


tained and crewed by Airwork) will fiy from London to 
the Sudan. This will be the only air service to cater 
specially for the Sudan. Passengers who wish to break 
their journey at Rome, Athens, or Cairo may do so* and 
continue their journey by the next plane at no extra cost. 
The return flight from Khartoum will be on Thursdays. 
VISCOUNT comfort... Rolls-Royce speed 

The latest Viscount—the 831--is larger, much faster and 
even more luxurious than its predecessors. In a perfectly 


; 


Cc. ._ ® 
CEP? 


relaxed atmosphere, you can eat and drink, read and talk 
(nearly everyone on board will have a common interest in 
the Sudan) or simply sleep, lulled by the soothing hum of 
the four Rolls-Royce jet engines. An unusual feature of 
this flight will be a Free Information Service on all mat- 
ters relating to Sudanese business, political, and social 
life. This will be very helpful to newcomers and to those 
returning after a long leave of absence. If you have 
business in the Sudan, ask your travel agent about the 
new Blue Nile Viscount. 


* Subject to (Re approval of the Governments concerned. 
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women’s rights will appear, but that there will be 
Englishmen and Americans there, too. General Qasim 
has promised that all manner of important announce- 
ments affecting the future will be made. The Iraqi 
masses may understandably hope to hear about plans 
for housing, schools and hospitals, but the British and 
Americans will hope to find out where Iraq’s political 
future lies. 

The alarums about imminent communist control of 
Iraq have been drowned out recently by loud noises 
coming from Cairo. Claims that General Qasim has 
seen, at last, the anti-communist light which dawned 
upon President Nasser several months ago have been 
invented in Cairo and embellished in Beirut. There is 
no love for the general in Cairo, only the fear that the 
communists are about to swallow up Iraq and him 
with it. The Egyptians are now describing him in 
favourable terms in an effort to charm his colleagues 
in the army away from communism. If General Qasim 
fell the Egyptians would not care at all. They would 
like to see him replaced by some other officer, prefer- 
ably a pro-Nasser one — but an Arab nationalist 
would do. 

It is more likely that the general does what he does 
not because he stands between Iraq and communism 
but because it is what the communists or their friends 
tell him to do. During the year of the republic in Iraq 
the whole trend has been towards the establishment of 
effective communist control. True, the line has some- 
times wavered. The government's attitude towards the 
oil company, for instance, has been reasonable, but 
perhaps that is because Mr Mikoyan told Dr Kubba, 
in Moscow last March, that he had little to gain by 
upsetting the present arrangements. General Qasim 
recently ordered the release of a few political 
prisoners, but none of them has enough personal fol- 
lowing to cause trouble for the communists. 

The Iraqis may find it impossible to build a nation 
on the general’s delphic utterances and Colonel 
Mahdawi’s clowning, but, as the parade goes by next 
Tuesday, they should not forget that the land is still 
there to be cultivated if the water can be brought to 
it by wise use of the revenues from oil. The pattern 
for greatness remains the same. It is up to the Iraqis 
themselves to decide how the work will be done. 


ISRAEL AND THE ARABS 


Palestine Passions 


OF of Mr Hammarskjéld’s virtues as a mediator is 
that he chips away at a particular point of conflict 
without being deflected into wider issues. During his 
two-day trip to Cairo at the beginning of the month 
he may have found it unusually hard to keep the ar- 
gument to the point. The immediate purpose of his 
visit was to sort out the situation that has kept he 
, Danish freighter Inge Toft, with its Israeli-cargo on 
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board, stuck for six weeks in Port Said. Two years ago, 
he managed to extract from Cairo a tacit agreement to 
allow Israeli goods through the Suez canal so long as 
the Israelis did not try to force the issue by sending 
along one of their own ships. But in the last few months 
this agreement has been kept rather erratically, and 
even before the secretary-general arrived in Cairo, 
President Nasser emphasised that he would only diseuss 
the question of free passage in the larger context of 
the Israeli-Arab cold war. He claimed that the despatch 
of cargo through the canal was part of a deliberate 
conspiracy to embarrass and intrigue against the United 
Arab Republic, and that in the name of Arab natio- 
nalism, and of the Palestinian refugees, it was his duty 
to stand firm. 

Straightforward bargaining was additionally com- 
plicated by the furore caused by the secretary-general’s 
own report on the refugees. As the United Nations 
mandate for looking after them expires in a year, Mr 
Hammarskjéld had been asked by the General Assem- 
bly to have a look at the situation. His short term ad- 
vice was unexceptionable; he recommends that the 
agency should for the time being continue its job, 
and that the muddle about who is or is not a refugee 
should be straightened out by a census and a more 
flexible relief policy. But he goes on to work out the 
practical possibilities of finding work for the refugees 
in their host countries. This, he calculates, would have 
to be done in conjunction with a programme of general 
economic development that would cost, over the next 
ten years, some $5,000 million. 

As he points out, these suggestions are empiric and 
sidestep the UN decision that gave the refugees a 
theoretical freedom of choice. The Israeli response has 
been surprisingly lukewarm; the Arabs have raised a 
chorus of aggrieved and competitive dismay. The 
Iraqi and Jordanian governments have demanded high 
level conferences in their separate capitals; The 
Egyptians have set up a national committee on the 
Palestine question, headed by the minister of war, and 
have denounced Jordan’s East Ghor canal project as 
part of the treacherous policy of integration. Al) in 
all, Mr Hammarskjéld may have found this an unfor- 
tunate time for a quiet talk on Israel’s rights. 


Sense and Sensibility 


wa the ugly charade over the Arab refugees 
plays on, the Israelis have been jolted by crueller 
memories. Mr Ben-Gurion’s decision to sell 250,000 
mortar grenades to the west German army has tiptilted 
the coalition government into a mutilating and pain- 
fully emotional crisis. The lines of the crisis are crossed 
confusedly; for one thing it is much too near the elec- 
tion date for the basic conflict between the good sense 
of keeping in with powerful friends and the sensibility 


- @f-a sincere revulsion at the idea of condoning German 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































militarism to explain satisfactorily either the manner 
or the timing of the rumpus. Mr Ben-Gurion has asser- 
ted his authority in the Knesset, but, failing to make 
the dissident ministers resign, is now saddled with a 
debilitated caretaker government. 

One of the puzzles of the whole affair is why a 
politician as practised and as astute as Mr Ben-Gurion 
decided to set off this time bomb in election year. 
However difficult it is for an arms exporting country 
to find innocuous customers, the deal is too small to be 
explained purely in commercial terms. Possibly the 
prime minister, aware of the sterility of a "ghetto 
complex”, wanted to shock the country into a less 
ambivalent attitude towards Germany; logically there 
are no grounds for Israel, which accepts reparations, 
arms and trade from Bonn, to raise a moral uproar at 
the prospect of selling back some of the weapons which 
were incidentally manufactured in factories built with 
German money. And Mr Ben-Gurion may well have 
been urged towards his hard headed decision by good 
friends in France who saw the advantages of attaching 
a Jewish seal of respectability to the reborn German 
army. 

But the defence ministry evidently miscalculated the 
reactions of their colleagues — and the shock their 
decision would give the country. For their part, the 
four dissenting left-wing ministers have been strangely 
dilatory in expressing their indignation; although it 
now looks as if the Mapai caucus, impatient of coalition 
government, pulled a bit of a fast one during the 
spring, the deal was discussed in general terms as far 
back as December. In the end the only party to benefit 
from a distasteful business may be Herut, the right- 
wing opposition party that has always had remarkably 
few scruples about lacing politics with emotion. 


SOVIET UNION 


Catching up with the Sputniks 


Ye "catch up with America” is an exciting slogan. 
The targets of the seven year plan open up new 
vistas for the Russians. The pledge to fulfil the plan 
well ahead of schedule raises new hopes. But these 
tasks are the more difficult to achieve now that further 
increases in output will have to be reached chiefly 
through higher productivity. Hence the importance 
attached to the conference on automation and other 
forms of modernisation held in Moscow at the end of 
June, which was attended by members of the party’s 
central committee, by heads of regional economic 
councils and other experts. 

The mood of the meeting was a critical one. The 
general tone can be gathered from Mr Khrushchev's 
remark in his closing speech : "We have sent a rocket 
into the cosmos. Can’t we eliminate production mis- 
takes in our engineering industry?” The published 
reports of the debate provided revealing confirmation 
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that the bulk of the Soviet economy falls far short of 
the sputnik standard. There is still too much manual 
labour in mining or chemicals. In most branches of 
industry a large part of the equipment is obsolete. The 
machine building industry cannot keep up with the 
demands of modernisation, and it is necessary to con- 
centrate resources on the most urgent tasks, while util- 
ising old-fashioned plants as efficiently as possible. 

Other complaints voiced were concerned with the 
slow tempo of factory building, and with failures in 
management and coordination which have not been 
eliminated by Mr Khrushchev’s managerial reform. But 
the revelation of some of these shortcomings should 
not be taken as a sign that the ambitious goals are being 
abandoned. Such bouts of Soviet self-criticism are 
normally used as a spur to further efforts. 


CHINA 
The Old Enemy 


—- along the great rivers are an old enemy of 
the Chinese peasant. They disrupt economic plans, 
too. The communist regime was greeted by bad floods 
in 1949, and it promptly set millions of peasants to 
work on. building earth dykes and dams. But in 1954 
there was widespread damage along the Yangtze and 
other rivers, and that winter the big cities had to 
tighten their belts. Now the floods have returned 
again, checked by the massive water conservancy 
schemes but still dangerous to life and crops. This 
year’s targets in the farm production drive may be 
hard to meet, particularly in South China. 

Torrential rain last month brought crisis to Kwang- 
tung province, directly threatening Canton and the 
Pearl river delta. "River fighters’ were mobilised 
everywhere against the danger of a great flood "such 
as occurs only once in a century.” Before the peak 
was over, official figures gave nearly 200 dead and 
over two million homeless in Kwangtung alone. In 
Kwangsi, to the north-east, crops were washed away. 
and in south Fukien the floods were said to be the 
most serious for several decades. 

Peasants were put in hurriedly to get in quick rice 


harvests before the flood tide, and when the waters 


went down replanting of new crops began again. In 
the north, official reports speak of heavy yields of 
winter wheat in the belt between the Yangtze and the 
Great Wall, but rain, hail and high winds are admitted 
to have damaged crops in many areas. In Chekiang 
province, the communes took special steps to recover 
grain by rethreshing the stalks after the first harvest. 

These are not the planners’ and peasants’ only 
troubles. Drought in Manchuria and a major plague 
of locusts in five northern provinces, now reported to 
be substantially under control, may mean a drastic 
revision of crop estimates at this crucial time of "great 
leaping progress.” | 
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Social Science and Social Pathology 


By Barbara Wootton. 
Allen and Unwin. 






400 pages. 35s, 










TREMENDOUS amount of sheer hard 
A work has gone into the making of this 
book, which should be read by anyone en- 
gaged in the social sciences, in psychiatry or 
in dealing with offenders. In contrast to so 
much of what she criticises, Lady Woot- 
ton’s book is lucid and forthright; hard- 
hitting and rather impatient at times, but 
entirely free from that peculiarly nausea- 
ting kind of jargon which obscures so much 
of the meaning of social science literature. 

She defines social pathology as "including 
all those actions on the prevention of which 
public money is spent, or the doers of 
which are punished or otherwise dealt with 
at the public expense”. This definition leads 
her to survey all the supposed causes of 
ctime in all its forms and, more briefly, 
such topics as illegitimacy, divorce and 
problem families. But it is a curiously limi- 
ted definition; it excludes, for example, 
abortion, except where this appears in the 
criminal statistics, attempted suicide, and 
the phenomenon of social isolation so be- 
loved by those who favour the idea of a 
ck society giving rise to ill-health and 
antisocial behaviour. 

The inadequacies of official criminal sta- 
tistics are shown to be so serious that Lady 
Wootton is in danger of cutting the ground 
from under her own feet where later in 
the book she herself relies on them; yet 
they make up nearly all of social research 
workers’ raw material. The impression she 
leaves — that an understanding of the causes 
ef crime is about as solid as a house of 
catds built on sand — is confirmed in her 
next section. Here she dissects twenty-four 
well-known studies of delinquency, exami- 
ning them to see if they support any of the 
current theories of association or causation. 
Size of family, poverty, other criminals in 
the family, refusal to join churches or 
clubs, physical ill-health, mothers who work 
Outside the home, broken homes, delayed 
Maturity — these and others have all at 
some time been suspected of having some 
televance to the increase in juvenile crime. 
(Dr Bowlby and the maternal deprivation 
theory come in for some very hard knocks 
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Medicine and Morals 








indeed in one of the best chapters of the 
book.) We can learn from this section just 
how slim is the evidence incriminating all 
these circumstances. But Lady Wootton is 
perhaps too impatient with the failure of 
these studies, published often long ago, to 
provide her with exactly the facts she wants, 
and her preference for black and white 
distinctions may be unrealistic. For, like 
the causes of neurosis, the causes of juven- 
ile crime, except in rare cases, are probably 
multiple and therefore can only be expres- 
sed in terms of greater or less correlation 
with factors such as those enumerated 
above. Lady Wootton’s own views on cau- 
ses seldom emerge, for the whole tenor of 
her work is critical —- of methods, of defi- 
nitions and categories, of prejudices and 
sloppy argument. 

Her next quarry is the spreading empire 
of psychiatry, and here her criticism is not 
so much disapproving as intended to show 
clearly the road we are travelling. The 
definitions of mental health are easy targets, 
and she has as much fun with them as she 
has with social casework later. She quotes 
twenty-four including "mental health is the 
ability to live (1) within the limits imposed 
by bodily equipment; (2) with other human 
beings; (3) happily: (4) productively; (5) 
without being a nuisance” and “the crite- 
rion of mental health is the ability to adapt 
oneself to changing conditions without set- 
ting up conflicts or causing individuals to 
suffer pain or to feel discomfort.” These 
definitions obviously contain moral and 
ethical judgments as well as medical ones. 

In its minor forms, such as neurosis, 
mental illness is also very difficult to define 
in purely medical terms unless one makes 
comparisons with the socially and morally 
normal. In the category of “illness” now 
called psychopathic personality, the sup- 
posed illness ~ to quote Lady Wootton ~ 
“js the behaviour for which it is also the 
excuse”. This extension of medicine, she 
points out, undermines the whole idea of 
criminal responsibility. As a result, she sees 
society as at present poised on a slippery 
slope to which there is no logical end till 
the situation is reached where all crime is 
illness. It is true that she examines many 
of the suggested stopping places — for 
example, that only motiveless crime is ill- 
ness or that crime is illness, only if there 
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besides the 
crime — but she finds none of them satis- 


is other evidence of illness 
factory. Yet one cannot help feeling, des- 
pite her brillant exposition, her warnings 
about tautological definitions and her nose 
for value judgments, that a reasonable prac- 
tical solution can be found. It will pre- 
sumably be a pragmatic one: whether in 
individual cases psychiatry can do anything 
to treat the “illness” and to prevent the 
criminal behaviour from recurring. This 
does happen with many sexual offenders, 
with some alcoholics and murderers, and 
with most of those who attempt suicide, and 
these on the whole are the groups who are 
sent by the authorities to hospital and out- 
patient clinics. (In this context, Lady Woot- 
ton’s failure to discuss attempted suicide is 
significant, for it is a crime that she would 
surely agree should usually be treated as 
an illness rather than punished; but if she 
allows the thin end of the psychiatric 
wedge here, what happens to the rest of 
her case?) Aggressive and acquisitive oft- 
enders, on the other hand, respond far less 
well to treatment, except perhaps in child- 
hood, and such people cannot be looked 
after in ordinary mental hospitals or psy- 
chiatric units. Whether or not, there is anv 
logical basis for doing so, this practical 
distinction seems to be the ledge we are 
precariously standing on at present. 


Court and Culture 


Endymion Porter: The Life of a 
Courtier, 1587-1649 


By Gervas Huxley. 
Chatto and Windus. 


344 pages. 25s. 

NDYMION Porter is an admirable sub- 
E ject for a biography, not because his 
career was of great importance in itself, 
but because it reflects the brilliant sheen 
of the court of Charles I as one of ‘the 
great art centres of Europe and catches the 
glow and heat of court intrigue and the 
scramble for profits and favours. Porter was 
Groom of the Bedchamber to Charles I, 
and enough material has survived to enable 
Mr Huxley to recreate his personality and 
activities. Coming from a small Cotswold 
gentry family, he was sent as a boy to be a 
page in the household of Olivarez, acquir- 
ing a knowledge of Spanish and a poise of 
manner that were to make him both use- 
ful and acceptable at the Stuart court. He 
was indeed fortunate in his early masters, 
for on his return from Spain he became 
the servant of Edward Villiers, linking 
himself with a family which, while still 
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YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 1957 


Contains detailed data for the external trade of most countries of the world as well as global and 
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obscure, was on the eve of becoming the 
most powerful in England. And in 1619 he 
married the niece of George Villiers, about 
to be created Duke of Buckingham. 

In this strongly running tide Porter was 
swept into the service of Prince Charles 
tor whom he developed a strong and en- 
during loyalty. Porter was never a maker 
or critic of policy, but his career admir- 
ably reflects the artistic culture, the politi- 
cal incompetence and the mushroom for- 
tunes of Charles's court. His knowledge of 
painting drew him into the great enterprise 
of building up Charles's collection of 
pictures; his knowledge of Spanish involved 
him in three unsuccessful diplomatic mis- 
sions; and his closeness to the king allowed 
him to benefit largely from the patents, 
projects and grants on which the courtiers 
battened. 

Mr Huxley has done his work with care 
and sensitiveness, and his book is particul- 
arly valuable for its study of the Stuart 
court as a centre of artistic patronage. 
Porter himself was a largely passive 
character, who suffered much at the hands 
of an unwise master, a tempestuous wife 
and a dissolute eldest son. A less charitable 
biographer might have laid more stress on 
the fact that Porter was associated with 
almost every aspect of Stuart practice and 
policy that was to bring forth the reckon- 
ing of 1640. Students of monopolies and 
advertising may be interested to note that 
eighty ladies of society, including four 
countesses and four viscountesses, were 
persuaded to produce testimonials in favour 
of the product of the unpopular soap 
monopoly, in which Porter had an interest. 


Gandhi’s American 
Disciple 
Stride Towards Freedom 


By Martin Luther King. 


Gollancz. 214 pages. 16s. 


Y feets is tured, but my soul is at 
Mere The famous summing-up, by an 
old woman, of the Negro boycott to end 
racial segregation on the buses of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, is the theme of this 
absorbing book by the Rev. Martin Luther 
King. He is the great advocate, among his 
race, of complete non-violence on the 
Gandhian pattern, and believes deeply that 
the Negro will never be able to respect 
himself unless he resists injustice by all 
peaceful means. In Montgomery, thanks to 
the Negroes’ extraordinary unity and dis- 


BOOKS 


cipline, and to a timely decision by the 
Supreme Court, non-violence triumphed 
over obstacles which Mr King, the chief 
organiser of the boycott, recounts without 
bitterness: the hostility of the city author- 
ities, the craven silence of most of the white 
ministers, the bombing of Negro homes 
and churches, and the prejudice of local 
courts, which let the bombers go free and 
punished the oppressed. In spite of great 
provocation the Negroes did not retaliate, 
and the disgust of law-abiding whites with 
the extremists helped Montgomery to ac- 
cept the Negroes’ victory - in this one 
sphere. 

Mr King believes strongly in the re- 
demptive power of suffering and its ability 
to shame evildoers into repentance. But this 
does not prevent him, in his last chapter, 
from making 2 good many tart and sens- 
ible observations about people (even in the 
White House) who talk about being un- 
able to change men’s hearts by passing laws 
and refuse to see that laws at least can 
change habits and behaviour; about north- 
ern liberals so riddled with tolerance that 
they cannot take sides against evil; and 
about apathetic or self-serving Negroes who 
themselves need 2 good deal of self-im- 
provement. 


Guides to the 
New World 


The American Travel Series : New 
York City; Florida; New England; 
The Caribbean and the Bahamas 


By Andrew Hepburn. 


Nicholas Vane. About 165 pages and 
12s. 6d. each. 


OW that the United States is no longer 
N out of bounds to the ordinary travel- 
ler, these extremely helpful guides to most 
of the eastern areas likely to interest British 
visitors are extremely welcome. They are 
written for Americans anxious to see the 
sights of their own country. not for for- 
eigners; but the wide range of information, 
the practical maps and the many useful 
hints should be even more valuable to the 
visitor from abroad whose time is brief 
and whose budget is small. 

Visitors to New York will profit from 
the shopping guide, a long list of hotels 
and restaurants in every price range (also 
arranged so that the visitor in search of, 
say, Chinese or Hungarian food can find 
it) and from feature articles on the main 
parts of the city and nearby places such as 


Long Island. Even native New Yorkers will 
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tind much that is new — including the fact 
that “Commodore” Vanderbilt won his 
nickname by starting the ferry service to 
Staten Island. 


Civilising Textbooks 


Economics : Principles and Policy 
By Royall Brandis. 
Richard D: Irwin, Inc. 357 
Economics and Man 

By John S. Gambs 

and Sidney Wertimer. 
Richard D. Irzzin, Ine. 364 p- $6.00. 


p- $6.00. 


NYONE wanting, tn the face of British 

scepticism, to make a case for the 
American view of what a university ought 
to do and whom it is for might do worse 
than produce these two books as evidence. 
They are at first sight simply two more ad- 
ditions to the overpopulated class of com- 
prehensive elementary textbooks; one out- 
lining theory and showing its relevance to 
policy, the other beginning with descrip- 
tion, tackling theory through the comparat- 
ive method, and then returning to partic- 
ular problems. Both are good of their kind; 
well arranged, sound within their element- 
ary limits, decently written. 

So far, the description might apply to the 
top ten per cent of introductory textbooks 
written on either side of the Atlantic. But 
there is a pervasive difference. These are 
not “introductions” for stadents qualifying 
themselves to tackle more rigorous or elab- 
orate works; nor are they attempts to cut 
a whole honours course down to size; nor 
yet are they completely extra-academic 
pieces of popularisation for the man in the 
street. Their aim is, essentially, to civilise 
a certain area of thought in the minds of 
reasonably intelligent young people who 
are going to be almost anything but econ- 
omists. A habit of critically scrutinising 
idées recues and instinctive reactions; a 
sense of comparative magnitudes and of 
limits; a humane but unsentimental concern 
with the common weal; a rough and ready 
dexterity in the handling of a few key 
notioris and techniques; such are the benefits 
which their readers — not only intellectual 
highflyers in some other field, but also good 
ordinary run-of-the-mill prospective citiz- 
ens — may be reasonably expected to gain. 

A British equivalent would find no 
audience: the good ordinary run-of-the-mill 
prospective citizen does not get into a 
university. Here, in effect, is what he 
misses, and the lack is worth thinking 
about. 
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in the United States, partly in London. ¢ 
A M E RI AN S R Those items which are written in the - - 
( F [ J V — a carry an indication to that 






Onward, 
Christian’s 


Soldiers 


WASHINGTON, DC 


T 1s now quite clear that when Mr Christian Herter 

goes back to Geneva he will leave behind him an 

America more united, more resolute and less willing 
to compromise on foreign policy than it has been for 
a decade. From Herblock, the unrepentant liberal car- 
toonist of the Washington Post — who shows Mr 
Macmillan plunging heedlessly summitwards, into a 
snowstorm of Russian intransigence, while Mr Herter 
says anxiously, Wait, let’s think about this a minute” 
-— through such middle-of-the-road papers as the New 
York Times and the Christian Science Monitor to the 
conservative Wall Street Journal, the judgment remains 
the same: that the West has already offered all the 
concessions it safely can, and that it is probably not 
going to be necessary to make that painful plod to the 
summit after all. The leaderwriters’ ‘imperturbability 1 1s 
matched by that of their readers; the few letters on 
Berlin which have appeared in the newspapers have 
none of them been critical of the Administration. Nor 
has there been any reappearance in Congress of the 
qualms shown there earlier this year. If this is apathy, 
as some say, it is an apathy which is wholly new since 
the crises over Lebanon and Quemoy last year. 

On the face of it, this rigidity could bring sharp 
differences between the British and the Americans in 
the next round of talks. If it does not, it is because this 
time the State Department is leading public opinion 
instead of being caught, as it usually is, somewhere in 
the middle of it. Thus the department now seems to 
have defined the slightly mysterious ’ progress”, which 
both Mr Eisenhower and Mr Herter have been de- 
manding before they will agree to a summit conference, 
as something fairly minimal. It will be enough for the 
Russians simply to withdraw their time limit for the 
western evacuation of Berlin. In deciding this, the 
State Department seems to have pulled the President 
back from the position into which he stuck a tentative 
toe at a press conference last month; he suggested then 
that the Russians might have to declare publicly that 
the West could stay in Berlin until Germany was 
reunified. The difference, in terms of the chances of 
getting to the summit, 1s considerable. 

The American press has paid sarpeising}y | little atten- 
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effect; others are the work of the 
editorial “mile in London. 





tion to two hints by the Russians that they may be 
willing to satisfy this new, and milder, definition of 
“progress”. One was the Soviet-East German com- 
munique, published on the day the foreign ministers 
flew home, which said roundly that the time limit was: 
*not a matter of principle;’? the other was Mr’ : 
Gromyko’s oddly-worded suggestion as he left for: 
Moscow that when the time limit expired the Russians, : 
instead of asking the West to leave Berlin, might simply : 
agree to sit down and start talking all over again. But, 
if the press has grown too sceptical in the last few 
months to put much store by these hints, the — 
Department has not. 


However, while an agreement not to mention time 
limits may be enough to get from the foreign minis-_ 
ters’ level to the summit, to reach a settlement there 
will require something more. It may yet turn out that 
the Americans, when they arrive at the summit, are 
prepared to make some further modifications in the 
West’s most recent proposals for Berlin and Germany. 
These might include a substantial reduction in the size 
of the western garrison in Berlin, instead of its ”free- 
zing” at the present level; and perhaps a change, in 
favour of the East Germans, in the composition of the 
proposed all-German committee which would ponder 
the problems of reunification. The latter change would 
be comparatively safe if any recommendations by the 
committee had to be approved by a popular vote in the 
whole of Germany. The reward to be won by such 
concessions would be the continuation of the western 
presence in Berlin. 


apres the State Department under Mr Herter con- . 
tinues to be, as it was under Mr Dulles in his last 
months, somewhat more pacific — or pusillanimous, 
according to the point of view — than a large segment 
of the American public, including many senior officers 
in the services. But it must be emphasised that the dif- 
ference is a relatively small one. Both groups agree that 
the West is now in a better position to stand firm than | 
it will be a few years hence if the Russians continue 
to make intercontinental missiles faster than the Ameri- 
cans. At present, Mr Herter is winning his spurs in 
what may well be one of his last chances to unsheathe 
that good old two-handed Dullesian sword, the weapon © 
of nuclear brinkmanship. The difference between the 
two groups is whether it is best! simply to call the 
Russians’ bluff, as General Twining would prefer, or. 
to offer up a few minor concessions in order to win a 


temporary respite. 
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The militants’ argument is based on what might be 
called the twilight theory of American military supre- 
macy. For one or two more years, the Administration 
believes, the Russians can inflict only limited damage 
on the United States ‘in a nuclear war; and they can 
probably mount only a single assault, while the Stra- 
tegic Air Command can return to Russian targets time 
and again. Mr Krushchev is perfectly well aware of 
this, runs the argument : so now is the time to call his 
bluff and prove to the world that he dare not make 
good his threats over Berlin. 


It is perhaps only a passing criticism for Europeans 
to point out that, in this comforting nuclear equation, 
western Europe is the minor factor which might be 
neatly and utterly cancelled out. More to the point, 
for an American Secretary of State, is the fact that, if 
the bluff-calling fails and a war does occur, even the 
“limited” attack that the Russians can mount would 
kill millions of Americans. Moreover, the argument 
depends on Mr Khrushchev’s believing that the 
Americans do in fact still have the nuclear superiority 
which the Administration claims, and that they are 
willing to use it. He might, for instance, believe that 
his anti-aircraft defences are better than the Adminis- 
tration gives him credit for. He might also believe, as 
Mr Joseph Alsop fears he does, that President Eisen- 
hower is not really determinéd to risk a nuclear. war 
over Berlin — and thus take the steps which will cause 
one. 


It is these considerations ‘which lead the State 
Department to be less uncompromising than the bluff- 
callers would like. But it is clear that the advocates of 
both points of view share one suspicion in common. 
Even if the West does manage to win a temporary 
respite in Berlin, this will not last unless something is 
done in the interval to make this outpost less vulnerable 
and less dangerous. In a few years — unless American 
scientists manage to perfect an anti-missile missile — 
the Russians will have achieved nuclear equality and 
the threat of massive retaliation will have lost its last 
shred of credibility. 


One possible solution is getting less consideration 
than ever. Hardly anyone in Washington is thinking at 
the moment in terms of a political settlement in central 
Europe which would make Berlin less important to 
both sides because their noses would no longer be thrust 
together over it. But a well-argued pamphlet from 
the Democratic Advisory Council calls for an expan- 
sion of the United States Army from 14 to 19 divisions; 
and the Senate Foreign Relations Committee wants to 
spend more money on supplying arms to western 
Europe next year than the President asked for. These 
ideas are not yet —- by all Democrats, and they 
may yet be frustrated by the demands of economy. 
They may, however, be the first stirrings of attempts 
to guard with forces strong enough to deter 
Soviet expansion without invoking nuclear obliteration. 
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Steel Puts It Off 


|= last-minute postponement for a fortnight of the 
steel strike which was due to begin on July Ist did 
not mean that there had been a loosening of the dead- 
lock which had persisted ever since negotiations began 
two months before between the companies and the 
trade union. The postponement merely illustrated the 
equal determination of each party in the dispute to 


. avoid being blamed for a strike which is sure to be 


unpopular and which seems almost inevitable. Nor does 
the fact that the postponement came only after a special 
plea from the President indicate that he has changed 
his mind about the undesirability of interfering — 
openly, at least — with the process of collective bar- 
gaining. He insists that his sole duty is to see that the 
public interest is not forgotten and that his only con- 
cern, for the present, in any case, is that there should 
be no increase in steel prices. 


The President’s intervention, which was requested 
by the union leaders, well aware that their followers 
are reluctant to strike, enabled them to agree to an 
unconditional postponement without losing face. When 
a delay was suggested earlier by the companies, the 
union declined unless subsequent wage increases were 
made retrospective to July Ist. To accept this condi- 
tion, the companies maintained, would be tantamount 
to abandoning their absolute refusal to consider any 
concession at all on wages or other benefits, on the 
ground that any increase in labour costs would neces- 
sitate an inflationary rise in steel prices. The companies’ 
only offer (up to the time of going to press) has been 
an indefinite freeze of wages at present levels; this 
makes the weeks of negotiation look like a "farcical 
filibuster” to the union. While its original demand for 
some 250 improvements in wages and working condi- 
tions may have seemed almost equally farcical, it 
presented a much less costly package” proposal re- 
cently. 

The labour leaders, arguing on the basis of increases 
in productivity and in company profits, contend that 
this proposal would not involve a price increase and 
therefore would not be inflationary. The Administra- 
tion had been asked for an official statement of the 
statistical facts behind the dispute, but this was refused. 
There are many in Washington, however, who believe 
that the union’s case is well-founded. But the com- 
panies’ side of the argument has been reinforced by 
the first report of the Cabinet Committee on Price 
Stability, which declares that inflationary pressures are 
again becoming critical and that recent wage increases 
are one of the reasons for this, 


Attention has now been so concentrated on the steel 
negotiations that they have in effect become the sym- 
bol of the Administration’s. fight against inflation — 
and the companies have become the standard bearers. 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL Z3USTA22 ASSOCIATION 
Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1959 
(Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 24, 1959). 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks ', -- $1,686,327,395.00 
United States Government Securities and Securities Guaranteed 

by the Government .. ee _ ws es  2,072,718,165.61 
Federal Agency Securities .. és o o«* ;165,772.29 
State, County, and ae Securities ; ee ee oe 719,787,228,95 
Other Securities ‘ 139,009,500.21 
Loans Guaranteed or Insured by the United States Government 


or its Agencies .. és - oe os «> 1,466,080,961.20 
Other Loans and Discounts _ os oe ee oe ee 4, 621, ,102, 408.31 
Bank Premises, Fixtures, &c. ‘ ee ee ee ee 142,856, 056.31 
Customers’. Liability for Acceptances e< ee ee oe 135,715,079.59 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources .. ee ee r 76,650,698.91 


TOTAL RESOURCES os oe ee ee $11,159,413,266.38 









Capital “@e ee ee ee ee + > .00 
Surplus ve - 340,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits and Reserves .04 


TOTAL CAPITAL oe oo ws we «. $622,367,837.04 

Reserve for ae — Losses . St ciete 108,153,682.39 
{ man ee ee , , , e 

DEPOSITS {Savings and Time .. .. — $5,475,495,631.495 10,173,030,639.75 

Liability on Acceptances .. ie és on “- - 138,342,905.25 

Reserve for Interest, Taxes, &c. ..- ee 117,518,201.97 


TOTAL LIABILITIES oe on ee ee -- $11,159,413,266.38 
Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO . LOS ANGELES 
Branches throughout California 
London Branch : West End pranca : 
27-29, WALBROOK, E.C.4. 29, DAVIES STREET, W.1. 
Other Overseas Branches: Manila, '1okvo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam, 
Incorporated in (S.A. with Itenited Liability. 


Bank of America 


(International) 
(A wholly-owned subsidiary) 
«sensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1959 


Home Office—New York, N.Y. 


' Branches: Duesseldorf, Singapore, Fra a Guatemala City, Kuala Lumpur, 


ong 
(Branch figures aves of June 24, 1959) 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash and Due from Banks .. $149,151,911.82 | Capital ss 000,000.00 
United Sete Government oisiiaiiliiioe da A . 6,800,000.00 
Other Securities... ~—=—«:14, 637,486.81 Profits .. 1,798,082.89 
Loans snd Discounts... <.  164,441,484.97 TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS FUNDS $42,598 
Customers’ Liability for ae Possible Loan poaeted 
Acceptances... 26,484,943.98 : ee 
‘ 4 I terest an Other P Deposie 3 ee ee ee 306,339,063, 
Resources .. ee ee 2,683,826.$1 on Acceptances 27,303 409.88 


Reserve for Interest, Tees, dic. __2:608,052.17 
TOTAL RESOURCES .. $361,468,148.75 | TOTAL LIABILITIES .. S301A60,168,75 . 
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It is thus difficult to see any way out of the deadlock 
which both sides could accept, at least before a strike 
has gone on long enough to bring a general economic 
*low-down and to make a wage increase seem the lesser 
of two evils. Moreover, the inflexibility of the com- 
patiies is stiffened by the fact that in the long run their 
business would suffer little, if at all, from a strike. 


Veto on Regression 


oTru: the wheat and the tobacco Bills which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower vetoed at the end of last month 
were retreats, made under the guise of easing the lot 
of the farmer, from-the small, but nevertheless worth- 
while, measure of flexibility which has been introduced 
so painfully into the farm price support programme 
during the last few years. The objection to the tobacco 
Bill was not that it would push up the support price; 
in fact, this is due to rise this year and the Bill was 
designed to hold it down, in order that American 
tobacco should not lose more of its foreign sales. But 
the method chosen was to fix tobacco prices at the 
current levels more or less permanently. It is unlikely 
that this tobacco Bill can command the two-thirds 
majority in both houses needed to over-ride the Presi- 
dent’s veto and it is certain that the wheat Bill cannot. 
This would haye pushed the level at which wheat 
prices must be supported back to a fixed 90 per cent 
of parity, the formula supposed to guarantee the 
farmer’s purchasing power, from the present fluctua- 
ting 75 per cent. To compensate for these higher prices 
the acreage that could be planted to wheat would have 
been reduced by 25 per cent. 


A few years ago this would have ,looked like a 
satisfactory compromise, but experience has now 
shown that, when acreage cuts are imposed, farmers 
leave their least fertile fields uncultivated and con- 
centrate on producing more from the fewer acres that 
are planted. Between 1954 and 1958 wheat acreage 
was reduced by 25 per cent but yield an acre increased 
by 30 per cent — and the higher support price pro- 
posed in the latest Bill would have given the farmer 
more money to spend on better machines and seeds 
and on fertiliser. The Administration estimated that 
the Bill, even though it might have checked the rate 
at which surplus wheat is piling up, would still have 
added $100 million to the present annual cast — $700 
million —- of the wheat price support programme. On 
the other hand, the Bill’s advocates maintain that it 
would have saved $200 million a year. 


So far nothing that has been done to adapt the farm 
price support programme to today’s agricultural con- 
ditions has had any effect on the wheat surplus, the 
most costly of all the surpluses. That is why Congress 
was asked to deal with wheat this year. Various pos- 





do 
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sible solutions have been outlined, but it is doubtful if 
anything will now be done before the adjournment. 
For the Bill which was sent to the President was in 
essence an admission that Congress was incapable of 
agreeing on any wheat legislation atallo. It was the 
Bill originally passed by the House and modified by 
the Senate; when the House refused to accept these 
modifications, the Senate approved the House Bill, by 
a small majority, knowing that it was sure to be vetoed. 
Thus the Democratic leaders, already accused of being 
in charge of a ’do-nothing” Congress, put the onus of 
doing nothing in this case directly on the President. 


All’s Fairs in the Cold War 


—— President paid an unscheduled flying visit to the 
Russian exhibition just before it opened in New 
York, partly no doubt out of curiosity to see the first 
such display since 1939, but also to ensure that nothing 
had been left undone on the American side to make a 
success of a return engagement : the visit of Mr Nixon 
to Moscow later this month to open an American ex- 
hibition in Sokolniki Park. The Russians are sticklers 
for reciprocity and the President’s graceful gesture 
may help to keep doors open for the Vice President, a 
consideration of some importance if the deadlock at 
Geneva is still unbroken when the foreign ministers go 
back there. As the plans stand, Mr Nixon’s trip will 
mirror, with almost photographic exactness, that of Mr 
Kozlov, a first deputy Soviet-Premier who flew non- 
stop from Moscow to New York to open the exhibi- 
tion. Mr Kozlov, after visiting Washington and seeing 
Mr Hlerter and the President, went on to San Fran- 
cisco and Chicago; Mr Nixon will go to Siberia and the 
Urals. Both are making appearances on television. 


These exchanges — at the highest official level ever 
undertaken — and the two exhibitions are the fruit of 
the agreement signed in January, 1958, to promote un- 
derstanding between the two countries by encouraging 
visits and contacts of all kinds. Each country is putting 
its best foot forward, the Americans with a great 
display of consumers’ goods, the Russians with a 
dazzling show of their technical accomplishments, in- 
cluding, in the heart of New York, models of the three 
sputniks. The exhibition has’ plainly impressed the 
Americans streaming to see it in near-record numbers, 
though commentators have pointed out that consumers’ 
goods are more in evidence on the exhibition stands 
than in Russian shops. 


Besides preaching peace, Mr Kozlov’s mission is to 
encourage trade; with the United States selling only 
about $3 million worth of goods a year to the Soviet 
Union and taking about $17 million worth of imports, 
there is room for much expansion. Mr Kozlov told a 
group of businessmen that his country was particularly 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































interested in equipment for the chemical industry and . 


for hydro-electric power, and in his wake there have 
arrived in New York representatives of the great 
Soviet trading organisations. But the warmth of the 
welcome to the Russians might have been greater if 
the business community did not suspect the fairness of 
their trading methods; if the average American did not 
resent the Russian insistence that no American worker 
could afford to live in the $14,000 house in Sokolniki 
Park; and finally if word of Mr Khrushchev’s brutally- 
phrased interview with Mr Harriman had not leaked 
out. Mr Nixon struck a valid, as well as a popular, note 
when he told Mr Kozlov that lack of contact between 
the Russian and American peoples was not the only 
obstacle to better relations. 


A Responsible Liberal 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


SD pweges the session of the State Legislature which 
has just ended political history was made by Mr 
Edmund G., better known as Pat, Brown, the second 
Democrat to be Governor of California in this century 
and the first to have his own party in control of both 
legislative houses. This enabled him to initiate both 
social welfare measures and public works, normally 
anti-recession moves, even though the state was en- 
joying great prosperity. His surprising success in ex- 
panding both the services which the state offers and 
the taxes with which it pays for them, to meet the 
needs of its exploding population, has made him into 
a potential Democratic candidate for the Presidency 
of the United States and has enhanced the reputation 
of his party throughout the western states . 


Governor Brown’s slogan has been "responsible 
liberalism”. Since the beginning of the year California 
has been given a body of social legislation which re- 
sembles'a new deal in many respects. A law has been 
passed against racial discrimination in employment and 
in publicly-financed housing; a ban on inter-racial 
marriages in the state has been repealed. New methods 
of protecting consumers have been approved, social 
welfare schemes have been extended and workmen’s 
compensation allowances have been raised from $50 to 
$65 a week for temporary injuries and to slightly less 
for permanent disability. While all of this puts the 
accent on liberalism, the emphasis on responsibility is 
just as strong for, at the same time, money has been 
voted to pay for the new programmes. 


Indeed, one of Governor’s major accomplishments 
has been to induce the Legislature to approve new 
state taxes for the first time in 25 years. These include 
levies on banks and corporations and on beer, cigarettes 
and horse-racing and higher income and inheritance 
taxes. All were needed to meet a record state budget 
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of $2,225,612,643:for 1959-1960. But it required the 
most skilful staff work by the Governor’s office and 
firmness by his supporters in the Legislature to get 
these tax bills through, to wipe out the deficit of 
$68 million which he had inherited and to balancesthe 
budget. 

The Governor’s two major defeats were on his 
proposed tax on oil output and on his union democracy 
Bill. On the first his followers were outmanouevred 
by the oil lobby. The second provided for trade union 
records to be opened for the scrutiny of the members, 
for secret elections and for reporting of attempts by 
employers to influence union officials. On this labour 
leaders and businessmen joined forces; they persuaded 
Republican opponents of the Bill to hold firm against 
it and won over doubtful Democrats who were afraid 
of antagonising the unions. Mr Brown has charged 
Vice President Nixon with using his influence against 
the measure in order to keep the issue of corruption 
in the unions alive for the Republicans to use next year 
in their efforts to regain control of the Calitornian 
Legislature. 

The most spectacular success of Mr Brown’s first 
legislative session was to induce both houses to agree 
on a plan for sharing the state’s water resources, some- 
thing which had defeated his predecessors for years. 
He and his legislative leaders managed to reconcile the 
most important claims of all parts of the state by 
drafting a scheme which reaffirmed the basic rights of 
the northern counties from which the water comes and 
at the same time assured permanent supplies to parched 
and heavily-populated southern California. 

The water will run along a 500-mile man-made 
channel from storage dams on the Feather River all the 
way to San Diego on the Mexican border. The princ- 
ipal new dam, at Oroville, will be the largest in the 
world — 725 feet high — and will collect the run-off 
from the northern mountains which now causes re- 
current floods or flows unused into the delta region of 
central California. The plan also. provides for re- 
plenishing the underground water tables, falling 
dangerously low in many places, thus assuring the 
future of the state’s agricultural valleys. It is estimated 
that the projected system of pumps, dams, tunnels and 
pipelines will cost a staggering $1,700 million. 

The water plan has further implications of great 
political importance for California. Sectionalism and 
rivalry between the northern and southern parts of the 
state have become chronic and serious, showing them- 
selves in struggles over constituency boundaries, in 
competing claims by various branches of the state 
university and, above all, arguments over the distrib- 
ution of the state’s water resources. Talk of dividing 
California into two parts has never reached the formal 
stage but has frequently been acrimonious, and ap- 
proval of the water plan seems to be the first step to- 
wards reconciling these divisive conflicts. 


Next week Governor Brown will carry the matter 
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to the electorate as he tours the’ state. He faces form- 
idable hurdles before getting the plan started; this does 
not in any way detract from his achievement in break- 
ing the long stalemate over it. That achievement is 
being attributed to many factors : desperation in a year 
in which the state has had only 50 per cent of its 
normal rainfall; popular approval and appreciation of 
the way in which Mr Brown is leading California’s 
revived Democratic party; adroit and forceful handling 
of the issue by the Governor and his staff. This staff, 
a group of able young lawyers with considerable polit- 
ical acumen, is an important new element working 
behind the scenes. Governor Brown would be the 
first to credit it with much of his current success, 


Who’s Deterred? 


e a hypothetical attacker had succeeded in dropping 
260 nuclear bombs on American cities and defence 
installations last October, about 50 million people 
would have been killed outright or fatally injured and 
about half the houses in the country would have been 
destroyed or made uninhabitable. This was the estimate 
given to a subcommittee of Congress’s Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee by experts of the Office of Civil 
and Defence Mobilisation and of other government 
agencies during five days of hearings last month. Even 
so, the United States would have survived; moreover, 
the number of casualties from such an attack could be 
greatly reduced by building shelters, preparing to 
evacuate cities, and adopting simple warning systems. 
Experts from the Defence Department dismissed as 
fantasy the idea that the human race would be wiped 
out by clouds of radioactive dust. 

To the 50 million Americans condemned to a hypo- 
thetical death, this may seem doubtful comfort. But 
advocates of a civil defence programme, such as Mr 
Holifield, the chairman of the subcommittee, feel that 
it is of the utmost importance to dispel the idea that a 
nuclear war would mean mass suicide and that nothing 
can be done to reduce its terrors. So does the Depart- 
ment of Defence; it does not want Mr Khrushchev to 
think that the United Siates is tou horrified by nuciear 
weapons ever to use them. Whether the sensational 
headlines produced by prophecies of 6 million deaths 
in New York, 2 million in Boston, and so on,have had 
the bracing effect sought is another matter. 

Once these hearings were completed, Mr Holifield, 
with four other members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee, spent a few days, at the Administration’s sug- 
gestion, at the Geneva talks on the b of nuclear 
tests; these talks are the chief hope that the warheads 
may eventually be brought under control. Heari 
this spring seemed to convince Mr Holifield that the 
dangers from such tests were exaggerated, and most 
members of the committee feel, with Mr McCone, the 
influential chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
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sion, that no agreement would be preferable to one 
without adequate provisions for inspection. The Ad- 
ministration’s invitation suggests that it is sufficiently 
hopeful about the talks to want to convince influential 
Senators that the safeguards are sufficient, at least for 
tests above-ground. 


Fiscal New Year 


— Administration was undoubtedly delighted to 
ring out the bad old fiscal year of 1959 on June 
30th and to ring in the bright new one of 1960. Fiscal 
1959 ended with just about the predicted deficit of 
$12.5 billion, nearly three times as much as at the end 
of 1936, until now the record for any peacetime year 
as far as deficits were concerned. The national debt 
stood at about $285 billion on July Ist; luckily Congress 
had driven itself to raise the ceiling on the debt just 
in time, from $283 to $285 billion permanently and to 
$295 billion until June 30, 1960. However, Congress 
has not yet managed to do anything about lifting the 
ceiling on the interest — 4% per cent — which the 
government may pay on its long-term bonds. While 
responsible Democrats realise that efficient debt mana- 
gement is today impossible under this condition, so far 
the rank and file of the party have refused to go on 
record as favouring higher interest rates in any form. 

But, while the Treasury had to begin the fiscal vear 
by raising $5 billion in short-term bills and will be 
going to the market again next month, it will not need 
to borrow nearly as much this year as it did last, for 
it now looks as if the 1960 Budget might be balanced. 
Paradoxically the Administration, which almost made 
itself a laughing stock by insisting last January that 
this would be possible, is now pooh-poohing sugges- 
tions that a balance is really in sight. Government 
officials are evidently afraid that, given any encour- 
agement, Congress might start adding to spending pro- 
grammes again. 

On the income side Congress has refused to increase 
either postal rates or the petrol tax, items on which 
the President counted in his original balancing opera- 
tion. It has, however, put up the taxes which insurance 
companies pay and has continued corporate income 
and excise taxes for another year at the rate originally 
imposed to meet the cost of the Korean war. The 
House managed to frustrate an attempt in the Senate 
to add some drastic changes in the tax legislation, which 
would have favoured passenger transport and penalised 
incomes coming from stocks and shares. Bat the main 
reason why the 1960 fiscal year opened so happilv is 
the booming economic recovery; this is bringing a 
dramatic upsurge in business profits and personal in- 
comes, and therefore in the estimates of the sums to 
be brought in to the Treasury by taxes on these two 
main sources of government revenue 










































- r a reception for foreigners attending the Berlin 
film festival a Brazilian playwright in search of 
European wisdom asked Burgomaster Brandt 
whether he thought that the next federal chancellor, 

- whoever it might be, would appreciably alter the 

» course of German policy. Well”, Herr Brandt began 

sleepily, ° ’since it looks as though Dr Adenauer is 

going to be with us quite a while yet — let’s say, per- 

_ haps for another century... 

__ The socialist lord mayor was absent from the airport 

next day when the chancellor arrived to play his now 

.. Minor role in the presidential election. He explained 

. he had had to attend a party meeting; which everybody 

.. remembered was precisely the excuse that Dr 

_. Adenauer gave for not calling on the governing 

Burgomaster last December when west Berlin was 

about to elect a new city government under the shadow 
of reviving communist pressure. A shade humbled, if 
only fleetingly, by recent murmurings against his 
overbearing ways, Dr Adenauer seemed to have taken 
Herr Brandt’s neglect to heart. During one of the 
tedious waits while ballot papers were being deciphered 
beneath the ferocious eagle in the Preussenhalle, he led 
Herr Brandt ostentatiously through the crowded res- 
taurant into a private room and there spent half an 
hour with him alone. Just a tour d’horizon, the inqui- 
sitive were subsequently told : Berlin, Geneva, and all 
that. Later Dr Adenauer put it out that he hoped to 
spend several days in Berlin towards the end of the 
month. He has been accused repeatedly of indifference 
to the fate of the socialist-inclined city over three 
hundred miles from his native Rhineland. 


Suck chronicling of huff in high places, tit for tat, 
and making up again, must sound trivial outside Ger- 
many. It would not be worthy of record were it not 
but one of too many undignified skirmishes in which 
prominent German politicians have lately been enga- 
ged, largely in consequence of the confusion and 
annoyance caused by Dr Adenauer’s startling gymnast- 
ics and assiduous belittling of other people. Perhaps not 
wholly taken in by that eagle, members of the Bundes- 
tag interested in ascertaining what sort of a figure they 
_ and their octogenarian dompteur have recently been 
' Cutting in the eyes of the public should have used the 
opportunity of being in Berlin to see the political 
cabaret staged by the Stachelschweine (hedgehogs) 
nightly to full houses just off Kurfiirstendamm. The 
number of jokes inspired by happenings in Bonn, and 
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the composition and the reactions of the audience, 
might have helped them to appreciate more clearly 
how much they have lost face this summer among 
their constituents. 

Under the laws of the Weimar Republic, the presi- 
dent of the Reich was chosen directly by the whole 
electorate. Pronouncing this practice to have fostered 
an undiscerning and costly demagogy (shades of 
Hindenburg and Hitler), the postwar constitution- 
makers ruled that the president of the Federal Republic 
should be elected by the more enlightened parliament- 
ary representatives of the people rather than by the 
people themselves. But since in one way and another 
these representatives have lately been putting the 
superiority and independence of their judgment in 
question, the people can scarcely be blamed for having 
become bored? cynical, or disgusted. The federal 
president-elect, Dr Heinrich Liibke, has already hinted 
both in public and in private that he considers his 
prime task, when he assumes office on September 15th, 
will be to try to promote national unity by restoring 
public confidence in the institutions and processes: of 
democratic government. Evidently President Heuss 
agrees with him. In a congratulatory telegram to his 
eventual successor, Professor Heuss referred to "the 
manifold and unhappy bewilderment of recent months” 
that needed to be stilled. 


Being the sort of man he is, Dr Liibke may pull it 
off. But he will begin his task with several heavy han- 
dicaps. Probably the least of these will prove to be the 
circumstances of his election — the public know 
that until the last moment he was not considered by 
his party to be the best man for the job; for Dr Liibke 
is unquestionably a likeable man who will have no 
difficulty in winning a great deal of personal sympathy 
once people get to “know him. A much more formi- 
dable impediment will be his confessional and party 
loyalties. Unlike President Heuss, who is a protestant 
and a Free Democrat, Dr Liibke is a practising catholic 
and a member of the Christian Democratic Union, as 
is Dr Adenauer, who has dominated the political scene 
so long that the charge is being increasingly heard that 
he is fashioning the Federal Republic into a one- 
state — a CDU Staat — against the wishes of something 
like half the population of west Germany and at least 
three quarters of the population of east Germany. Yet 
from what is known of Dr Liibke it seems that he will 
prove to be a genuinely impartial and tolerant presi- 
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dent, in spite of being in the awkward position of 
having to deal with a notoriously self-willed chancellor 
who has long been his chief and is twenty years his 
senior. It is possible that Dr Adenauer has learnt 
something from the hostility he has encountered during 
the past few weeks and will continue to be governed 
by his present conciliatory spirit. 

Although they are disappointed that not a single 
Christian Democrat seems to have voted for their can- 
didate by way of slapping Dr Adenauer with impunity, 
the Social Democrats are on the whole content with 
the result of their bid for the presidency. They have 
added to to the public conception of Professor Carlo 
Schmid’s stature. At the same time they have retained 
him as a potential chancellor to present to the electorate 


- in 1961 in place of the dowdy figure of Herr Ollen- 


hauer. 


Right and Left of Sir Roy 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


r the eyes of the great majority of white Rhodesians, 
Sir Roy Welensky has gone forth as their champion 
to do battle with the ogres of Britain — the Labour 
party, the British press (though this may be in dis- 
array), and the Colonial Office. His foray was planned 
some time ago, but now clearly it will largely be taken 
up with negotiations over the preparatory or parli- 
amentary fact-finding commission which was to have 
visited the Federation, and over the composition of 
which Sir Roy and Mr Gaitskell signally fail to see eye 
to eye. On the British side, politicians of both parties 
will do well to make a new estimate of the Federation’s 
prime minister; for whichever side wins the next elec- 
tion (and white Rhodesians as devoutly hope it will be 
the Tories as black Rhodesians pray that it may be 
Labour), it will be Sir Roy with whom they will have 
to deal ini the tricky period leading up to, and during, 
the 1960 constitutional conference. 

How strong, politically, is Sir Roy? Enormously 
strong on any practical estimate. After three elections, 
he dominates the Federal house; his United Federal 
party with an,apparently slim majority of four nonethe- 
less increasingly dominates the Southern Rhodesian 
territorial house (Sir Edgar Whitehead makes no 
bones about the fact that he is Sir Roy’s lieutenant). 
Though the UFP just failed to win a majority in 
the Northern Rhodesian house, it is the major influence 
there. And now that Sir Arthur Benson has departed 
(between whom and Sir Roy a state of cold war prev- 
ailed), the governor in Lusaka is a Southern Rhodesian. 
And even in Nyasaland, where colonial office rule 
prevails, the governor, Sir Robert Armitage, leans 
heavily on Sir Roy — perhaps more heavily than on 
his own officials at times. Practically the entire press 
's behind Sir Roy — even the African newspapers 
owned by the Paver brothers. The radio is virtually his. 
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Big business is behind him, and behind his party’s 
finances. There is little future, immediately, for any 
politician not in with Sir Roy. And, in the suburbs, 
after the emergency, the Stonehouse affair, the various 
remarks passed in parliament at Westminster — well, 
it would be rather poor form to be against Sir Roy. 
He is not Huggie; but he is the settlers’ Disraeli. 

Yet there is opposition. To the right is the Dominion 
party, which passed its apogee with the part it 
played in the expulsion of Mr Todd from Southern 
Rhodesian politics. It made a poor showing in the 
federal elections, and did worse in Northern Rhodesia. 
It has a plan: the famous Field plan to split off 
Nyasaland, Barotseland and other irretrievably black 
areas into native states, which would live on a dole from 
the copper mines, and to maintain white supremacy — 
and a fairly strict regime of social apartheid — in the 
Greater Southern Rhodesia that would remain. It has 
some African nationalist support for this plan — on the 
basis of a temporary alliance. The Dominion party, 
however, is sick. Its leader, Mr Field, a genuine idealist, 
serves it from duty, and cannot compose its quarrels. 
Its most formidable member, Mr Humphrey Wight- 
wick, does not see any real future in opposition, and 
finds many friends in the UFP. He is reputed to desire 
a coalition if not a merger. In the Southern Rhodesian 
house, the Dominion party leader, Mr Aitken-Cade, is 
no match for Sir Edgar Whitehead. 

Sir Roy, however, is anxious to keep the Dominion 
party going; he needs an opposition on his right which 
will impress London with the dangers of thwarting 
him; his orders to Sir Edgar are to preserve Mr Aitken- 
Cade with loving care, at least until after 1960. Sir Roy 
may be a little less happy about the Central African 
Party to his left, though it has but four members in 
the Northern Rhodesian house. But it is organising 
itself, and a satisfactory division of labour has been 
made by electing Mr Todd as federal leader and Su 
John Moffat as Northern Rhodesian leader. So tar the 
CAP lacks a very distinctive policy; it certainly sup- 
ports federation, which almost destroys its prospect: 
in Nyasaland for a start. Moreover, though it is liberal, 
its high command is white, and looks for white votes. 
On this basis, Sir Roy holds all the cards. 


But the CAP could be formidable in its own right, 
if it chose to go all out for African support. ‘Mr Todd 
still holds the confidence of most of the Africans of 
Southern Rhodesia and many in Northern; some 
Nyasalanders would follow him if Dr Banda were 
permanently out of reach too. Sir John Moffat fought 
tor the Africans on the African Affairs Board (now 
a UFP body). Both speak out against the social colour 
bar, now being battered by Africans. With the 
Africans, moreover, there is work to be done that needs 
doing; above all, the registration of Africans as voters, 
and more especially on the Southern Rhodesian register 
in the teeth of the native affairs department's quietly 
effective campaign to discourage this. From such vig- 

























































































































































































































































































orous grassroots politics, a better black-white political 
partnership could grow — one still out of the reach 
of the UFP. But there is none of the early British 
Labour party fervour among the well-off whites of the 
CAP; and, of course, no understanding of communist 
political methods. It is all rather wishy-washy, rather 
gutless, given to highflown sentiments, tea and buns. 

But meanwhile the chance to rally the African 
masses, bewildered and disorganised after the shootings, 
jailings and proscribings, behind a liberal interracial 
party is passing. These are the critical months; but 
the CAP is not yet saying, loud and clear: "We will 
talk for you in London in 1960, whatever Sir Roy 
says. We will make the British alter the Federation; 
you shall have more votes; more devolution. But you 
must register, you must join, and you must swell the 
CAP vote at by-elections. That is what Sir Roy 
respects; that only; and the British are the same. But 
if you go underground, and play sedition, you play 
their game, for they are strong. May be some of you 
have aims beyond and more radical than ours. But the 
journey to Accra is a long one; surely it is worth taking 
a lift from a car for the first fifty miles, even if a 
white man drives it. Let’s see how we get on.” This 
would help Sir Roy for a time; but not in the long 
run. In the longer run it would help Rhodesia, still a 
no man’s land between white and black Africa. 
If it fails to do this, the African Con%ressmen will 
in the end find a new name (such as the "Non- 
Violent African Voice”) and new methods in a far 
bitterer political conflict. 


Position Filled 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA 


a the prime minister of Australia returned 
home this week, he carried with him the secret 
of who is to be the next governor-general. This (not 
a summit conference) is a topic that Mr Menzies went 
to Britain to discuss, and all was probably settled by 
the time the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
departed for Canada. The present Governor-General, 
Field Marshal Sir William Slim, after the usual term 
of five years plus a year’s extension, now feels that he 
must go home and will leave Australia in Janu 

Sir William Slim is held in such high esteem that it 
will not be easy to be his successor. Quite apart from 
that, his job is an arduous one that not every one of 
suitable age and eminence would wish to undertake. 
‘The governor-general is of course the Queen's re- 
presentative in the Commonwealth and exercises under 
the Australian constitution roughly the same functions 
that the Queen exercises in Britain; he assents in her 
name to bills passed by the federal parliament (and in 
theory could dissent or reserve a law for the Queen’s 
pleasure); regulations under acts of parliament are 
made in his name; he summons, prorogues and dis- 
solves parliament — all these executive functions being 
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by convention performed on the advice of his ministers. 
Another of his duties is to exercise the prerogative of 
mercy, though only in those parts of Australia that 
come under federal jurisdiction — that is, the capital 
territory, the Northern Territory, and the eastern half 
of New Guinea. The governor-general cannot inter- 
fere in anything that ‘s within the sphere of state 
rights. Each of the six states has its own governor re- 
presenting the Queen. 


Australians themselfes do not always understand 
that the governor-general’s powers are limited by the 
sovereignty of the States, and they are apt to add to 
his labours by writing to beseech him to override some 
state law or to protect them from state bumbledom. 
Sometimes they tell their troubles to the Queen, and 
these letters too come straight back to the governor- 
general. If such a letter refers to something within his 
province, and seems to voice a genuine grievance, the 
department concerned may be asked to send the 
relevant papers to Government House. Usually, how- 
ever, the letter is simply passed on to the department, 
and the writer is told that this has been done. Most of 
this work can be handled by the Official Secretary, 
who for his pains will often get some such reply as 
this : "I see that my letter to the Queen was inte 
and never left this country. Now I know that we have 
a Gestapo in Australia.” Or, "My letter was addressed 
to the governor-general and not to you, you — 
bureaucrat.” But though the governor-general is spared 
the lunatic or purely routine cases, there is an inescap- 
able residue that he must deal with. 


Many people would find equally tedious the 
ceremonial side of the governor-general’s life — the 
taking of salutes (he is commander-in-chief of the 
armed forces), the opening of institutions, and the 
formal dinner parties several nights a week — though 
the degree of ceremony and formality is to some extent 
within their individual excellencies’ control. Paradox- 
ically, some duties have been made more burdensome 
by modern transport and communications. Once it 
would have been a big occasion indeed that would 
induce the governor-genefal to spend weeks journey- 
ing by land and sea to some distant city. But now he 
is expected to hop into a plane to attend all sorts of 
functions. This is good for the CommoMfiwealth in that 
it has enhanced the governor-general’s role of unify- 
ing the too separate States. But it is not very good for 
the governor-general. 

A governor-general today needs to have the health 
and strength of a youngish man combined with the 
grandfatherly maturity that makes the father-figure. 
He should be outstandingly eminent — if not by 
personal achievement, then by royal birth. It is prefer- 
able that his achievement should not be in political 
life, but if it must be, then better British than 
Australian. Australia has had one a as governor- 
general in recent years: Sir Wi 


sc, Siz William McKell, had beea Labour plamiar 
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Gute rs} 


Nothing disturbs your slumbers. Nothing jars 
your nerves. No wailing cats in the dead of 
the night. No clatter of milk bottles in the 
morning. It’s rather strange and wonderful 
that, with jet travel, you can often sleep 
more serenely 8 miles up at 500 miles an hour Pw 
than in your own bed at honte! 






It all seems so easy. When you watch our 
crews refuelling your aircraft,* pumping in 
AeroShell Turbine Fuel at 1,000 gallons a 
minute, you have no idea how complex the 
operation is... no idea of Shell’s pioneer 
work in developing fast, safe fuelling for jet 
airliners. You know nothing of the strict 








quality control which guarantees purity of 
the fuel in every corner of the world. 





You’re not supposed to know. Shell Aviation 
Service works behind the scenes, serving 
aviation at the drawing board, in the re- 
search laboratory and at airfields great and 
small, famous and remote. You just know 
that, as you walk the tarmac in a strange 
land, the Shell emblem is a familiar and very 
reassuring sight. 


* Shell’s world-wide Aviation Service 
fuels on average one international airliner 
every 12 seconds, day and night. 





YOU CAN BE SURE OF 
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specialists 
in duplicate 


Coal processing, oil gasification 
—put the two into focus 
: and you have Woodall-Duckham. 
















I thought coal carbonisation was your forte—had been for years? 
So it is. Two out of every five tons of coal 
carbonised in Great Britain today are processed in 

plants built and serviced by Woodall-Duckham. 


. Then why oil gasification? *° 

Because a progressive firm doesn't rest on its laurels; it’s too 
busy planning the future. Gas from oil is becoming as important 
as gas from coal. So that is why Woodall-Duckham now build 

oil gasification plants—Shell process or Hall process. 


Do you mean that coal processing is going out? 
Certainly not. Coal processing provides the essential coke for 
steel making. Then there's town gas production; the bulk of the 
country’s supply is still made from coal—either in the tradi- 

tional way or in one of the newer plants for complete gasification. 


Se you make the most of your opportunities? 
We make the most of oil and coal, if that’s what you mean. 











WOODALL-DUCKHAM 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY CIMITED 


WOODALL-DUCKHAM HOUSE - 68-77 BROMPTON ROAD * LONDON ° 8.9.3 
Tel: KENsington 6355(14 linea) * Grams: Retortical(Southkens)London 
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New South Wales. That did not seem to cause any 
great difficulty, but in general it is better that the 
father-figure should be above political strife. A polit- 
ician, moreover, might have difficulty in keeping his 
mouth shut — in preserving the all-wise mindlessness 
that is required of royalty and vice-royalty. Sir 
William Slim has allowed himself two calculated in- 
discretions a year, but his carefully regulated explosions 
of common sense can be attributed to soldierly 
bluffness, not to political bias. 

A military man is in some ways particularly well 
qualified for the job, since he is used to ceremonial. 
But there is a feeling that there are too many mili 
men in Government Houses in Australia. All the state 
governors are military officers, except Lord Rowallan 
who is going to Tasmania, and he is paramilitary; 
and all of them are British except the governor 
of New South Wales. A recent poll showed that 
two-thirds of the population want an Australian as 
governor-general — two-thirds which probably in- 
clude all the Labour voters. Labour prime ministers 
have recommended two Australian-born governors- 
general : Sir Isaac Isaacs, a former Chief Justice, and 
Sir William McKell; they have also recommended 
several British ones, including the Duke of Gloucester. 
But other governments have always brought out a 
Briton to the big house at Yarralumla that so aptly 
symbolises Australian development, being a nineteenth 
century homestead converted into a stately pile. 


La Gangréne 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


ANGRENE, says the Oxford Dictionary, is a 

necrosis, usually with decomposition, of part of 
the body. La Gangréne is the title of a small book 
bringing together the testimony of five young Alger- 
ians about tortures which they claim they suffered at 
the hands of the French police. The book’s gruesome 
detail brings nothing new to people who had the 
stomach to read previous reports on torture in Algeria, 
such as M. Alleg’s The Question. It is the same story 
of beatings, inhuman humiliation and repeated use of 
electric shocks (that modern version of the medieval 
rack). The only novelty — and the reason for the 
book’s title — is that these events are alleged to have 
happened not in Algeria but in Paris. Until now, 
Frenchmen had thought that these practices had been 

ted in their midst by the Gestapo alone. 

The hundred-page book containing these serious 
charges had only one day of legal existence. Hardly 
had papers like Le Monde begun to ask awkward 
questions than the book, published by Les Editions de 
Minuit, was seized on the ministry of the interior’s 
orders. On June 25th M. Debré claimed in the Senate 
that this "infamous work” was e lete invention 
written by two hacks by the Communist party 
. M. Brey, the minigtar 0 infocmetion wat ns expat 
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a few days later. The book, he argued, contained 
assertions obviously false or exaggerated. But this 
discrepancy is not the only reason for questioning M. 
Debré’s explanation. To seize is not to answer. The 
young Algerians’ statements contained detailed accus- 
ations which have to be refuted. Some of their fellow 
prisoners still maintain that they did see the men in 
question in a pitiful state. There are also the doctors 
who could give evidence. And these are not the only 
allegations. At a trial in Toulouse last week two 
Algerians also claimed that they had been. tortured. 


It might be argued that torture is an inevitable 
consequence of the Algerian war. M. Mauriac, whose 
Christian conscience used to prompt him — before his 
conversion to gaullism — to attack the government 
violently whenever such cases were revealed, now 
seems resigned to this view. But the present govern- 
ment is not resigned to it — at least officially. After 
General de Gaulle’s return to power, M. Malraux 
proudly proclaimed that there would never more be 
any torturing under French rule. He should now either 
refute the charges or have the culprits punished. 

Whatever the merits of this case, the rot has spread 
surreptitiously to France. There are many symptoms. 
On June 26th, M. Servan-Schreiber, the able and 
courageous editor of L’Express, who is also chairman 
of an ex-servicemen’s association that advocates a 
negotiated peace in Algeria, was to speak at a meeting 
in Lyons. But as soon as the meeting opened a gang of 
thugs, armed with bludgeons and whips, broke it up. 
The police finally intervened to prevent a massacre, but 
not before several people — including M. Servan- 
Schreiber — had been beaten up. The patriotic thugs 
have gone scot free. So have the murderers of Maitre 
Aoudia, the Algerian lawyer in Paris, although the 
French police have recently given proofs that they 
can catch other criminals very quickly indeed. 

Voici le temps des assassins. Was Rimbaud’s cry 
prophetic, though premature? The atrocities of the 
last war and the potential horrors of the atom seem to 
have dulled the human conscience. True, there are still 
many Frenchmen willing to protest against torture. 
But they are a minority, and run the risk of being 
charged with defeatism or unpatriotic behaviour. To 
justify the seizure of La Gangrene M. Frey used the 
curious argument that it would have a bad effect 
abroad. Tangible proofs of innocence are more conv- 
incing than censorship. At a time when allied govern- 
ments are urged to give unconditional backing to 
French policy in Algeria, their people are entitled to 
know what it involves. There are cases when silence 
means complicity, and scarcely more than a decade 
ago the world was full of argument about collective 
guilt. France’s partners, like Frenchmen, have a deep 
interest in clear answers to awkward questions. They 
do not want to be compelled one day to echo in chorus 
the title of @ French film: Nous sommes tous des 
astassIns, 
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‘British Banking wzhes 
- a i> ‘ 
in £4810 


These are the territories served by 
THE CHARTERED BANK and its. wholly-owned 
subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Limited, through a 
system of one hundred branches extending to most pA ae Be 
centres of commercial importance in the Middle East, ant tel 
South and South-East Asia and the Far East. Those TS 
branches provide complete and up-to-date banking 
services, sustained by expert knowledge and long 
experience of Eastern trade, finance and industry. 
In London an effective credit information service 
and skilled assistance and advice are available to 
merchants and manufacturers seeking new business 
connexions in Asian markets. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


Cincorporated by Royal Charter 28593 
MEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, €.C.2. 


Branches ba the United Kingdom oc Manchester and Liverpeel. Agencies st New York aad Hamburg. 


,. THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 


——= hired Office: 2 end 3 Crosby Square. Lenden, £.C.3. 


for your protection your banker will not pay a 
cheque that has been altered in a material way without 
\at least an initial. He prefers the alteration to be signed in 


full to minimise the risk of forgery. For help on every aspect 
‘of banking, apply to any branch of 


The Three Banks Group 
The Royal Bank of Scotland Williams Deacon’s Bank Limited 
Glyn, Mills & Co. 
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HE most consistent feature of the stock markets 

in London and New York this year has been 

coolness for government securities. The state 
of the economy in Britain is held by many observers 
to demand a lower long-term rate of interest; it has 
not induced many investors to buy gilt-edged at those 
allegedly extravagant rates. Even when the rise in 
equities has faltered, the switch to government secur- 
ities has been modest. In London, the cult of the 
equity still stops just short of reversing the traditional 
relationship with yields on fixed interest securities. 
The break in the equity market early in June came, 
once again, when the average yield on shares in the 
Financial Times index had been brought within a 
fraction of the yield on Old Consols. But the yield on 
the share indices was already perceptibly below the 
yield on any other irredeemable or long dated gilt- 
edged security; and it is quite conceivable that a Con- 
servative victory at the coming general election would 
give a boost to equities sufficient to push yields 
through the barrier set by the pure long-term rate of 
interest. That relationship has existed for some time 
in other countries, including the United States, 
Germany and France. Its prospect in Britain demands 
a reconsideration by investors of traditional precepts. 
No less, it demands a reconsideration by officials and 
by everyone interested in the working of a modern 
economy of how government is to borrow the money 
it needs to finance investment in the large public 
sector and to regulate the country’s credit base. 

The state of the gilt-edged market in past months 
is not to be compared with its utter demoral- 
isation two years ago. The drastic monetary measures 
taken in September 1957 did a great deal to revive 
confidence in the currency. And for a year or so, 
that confidence was reflected in the gilt-edged 
market, which absorbed very large sales of stock by 
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Money for Government 


the government, Last autumn the tide turned. This 
coincided with the beginning of sales by the banks 
to finance their soaring advances. Many of these sales 
of gilt-edged, which had by last month reached over 
£300 million, are in effect absorbed by the authorities, 
but they exert a depressing psychological influence 
on the market. 


At the same time, much of the switch away from 
gilt-edged by private and institutional holders reflects 
past rather than present feelings about financial in- 
vestment. Most of the life offices, for example, have 
regarded gilt-edged more favourably in the past 
eighteen months, and some have added to their hold- 
ings; but for the most part they are implementing 
decisions to switch to equities taken years ago, a 
switch that for large investors, and those reluctant to 
face a realised capital loss on the existing book, had 
to be spread over many years. Many trust funds, 
moreover, have not been allowed until very recently 
to invest in securities outside the Trustee Act; recent 
sales of gilt-edged by them reflect simply the grant 
of permission by the courts, helped by new legislation 
in 1958, to implement long-standing preferences. All 
this makes gilt-edged look rather more friendless than 
they are. Yet making all these allowances, the pey- 
formance has been disappointing. If gilt-edged are 
not attractive when the economy is in recession and 
prices are stable, when will they be ? 

This experience since 1957 seems to confirm, not 
with certainty but to a reasonable degree of prob- 
ability, a feeling that has come into the minds of 
most investors since the end of the war : that equities 
may in modern circumstances have new and per- 
manent attractions as an investment medium. The 
attraction of a stake in real assets is obvious at a time 
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of inflation; and fears of inflation have played a big 
part in the moves out of gilt-edged. But there is more 
to it than that, as we now see. Assume that inflation 
will be kept within bounds. Dividends from govern- 
ment securities will then be saved from monetary 
depreciation. But equity shares, which traditionally 
have been subject to the continual risk of a passing of 
the dividend and loss of capital, are to-day regarded, 
as a whole, as a stake in general economic growth 
which is pretty well taken for granted. 


The chance of gain is bigger than it used to be; 
still more important, the risk of loss is considered 
smaller. In the first place, America’s mastery of its 
third and most threatening postwar recession is taken 
by some people to show that the pre-Keynesian slump 
will not happen again. And secondly, even the in- 
vestor who picks the wrong industry has a good 
chance of being saved from some of the risks of his 
risk capital by government action — whether by 
loan, grant or at times even by nationalisation. 
Holders of cotton shares, Cunard or the old LNER 
will know what we mean. Of course the risk of loss 
has not been eliminated, as unselective investors have 
found to their cost. But it may not be unreasonable 
to postulate, and many sophisticated investors have 
evidently done so, that the risk of loss on a portfolio 
of leading equities is less than the risk of monetary 
depreciation of gilt-edged — even if that risk itself is 
not considered unduly great. 


For some investors, these considerations are still not 
decisive. They may need absolute certainty of receiv- 
ing at given dates a given money income; to some 
extent that is true of life offices looking simply to 
actuarial commitments. They may place prime im- 
portance on liquidity — as the insurance company 
writing fire and accident risks must do to some 
extent; it is still usually easier to unload a substantial 
block of gilt-edged stock than the same amount 
spread over only a few equities. But if the investment 
climate really has undergone a fundamental change, 
gilt-edged will be fighting a losing battle. The cries 

‘of ’something must be done” are not to be treated 
with the contempt to-day that was apposite two years 
ago when the government had not done its primary 
job of checking the debasement of the currency. 


One perennial suggestion is for a radical departure 
from the fixed monetary return on government 
securities. Certain countries that have been particular- 
ly beset by inflation have introduced bonds whose 
fixed return is adjusted by an index reflecting real” 
values; the cost of living, average prices of equity 
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shares, or the free exchange rate against the dollar 
have all been used. The objections to this device are 
obvious. It has a devastating psychological effect in 
its manifestation that even the Government itself does 
not expect to maintain the value of the monetary 
unit; and in practice it is likely to prove so expensive 
that the equivalent fixed coupon would probably 
have drawn at least as much support. For these and 
other reasons, France, one of the few advanced 
countries to have made extensive use of “indexing”, 
is ridding itself of it as part of its programme of 
financial assainissement, 

A possible variation on the index theme is the idea 
of a "government equity”, with a return varying 
with the real output of the national economy as a 
whole. This does not attract the same objections of 
principle as the straight inflation-hedge; and it might 
conceivably prove a popular side-show, in the samie 
way as premium bonds have done. But the brunt of 
government borrowing could surely never be borne 
by such devices. Any major departure from the 
fixed interest principle would be dangerous and, in 
our view, wrong. The Government must demonstrate 
its faith in its money, and be under the strongest 
pressure to maintain its stability; and it should con- 
tinue to provide the main repository for the many 
investors who want a fixed, guaranteed and non- 
depreciating monetary return. 


If this argument is accepted, there remains one self 
evident means of making government securities at- 
tractive: by offering an attractive return. The 
authorities have moved a good way in that direction, 
under force of circumstance: they might have to 
move further yet. If investors rather than Sir Roy 
Harrod are right ,and the economy in future years is 
likely to be characterised by steady growth rather 
than by under-investment, then a continued high rate 
of interest will be the natural and desirable result; 
if investors prove wrong in their present assumptions, 
a high rate will not be needed to restore gilt-edged to 
favour. Immediately, while the economy is still 
judged to be in need of stimulation, a move to higher 
rates would obviously be anomalous; this year, some 
government borrowing from the banks rather than 
the gilt-edged market is in line with official policy. 
But the authorities should have no inhibitions, as 
soon as the economy is in need of financial restraint, 
in taking prompt monetary action and allowing gilt- 
edged to yield a sufficiently attractive return, The 
cost in the budget (which represents a transfer and 
not a loss of national income) is a minor consideration. 
Relatively modest increases in yield can have a power- 
ful influence, especially if leading equities are yield- 
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ing less. One can imagine, quite hypothetically, that 
a 6 per cent ten-year maturity might prove very 
popular with the growing number of private investors 
— and issues of this rather than a long maturity range 
would cushion the market depreciation of existing 
holdings. 


Interest rates are historically high; but if invest- 
ment conditions do prove to have fundamentally 
changed, these rates should not really be regarded as 
high to-day. The signs are clear throughout the world. 
In the United States, redemption yields on govern- 
ment securities have topped 4% per cent, which is the 
maximum coupon allowed by present law. If the US 
Treasury succeeds in its present bid to persuade 
Congress to raise that ceiling, America might move 
towards a 5 per cent long term rate; in the mid-fifties, 
the rate had settled down at around 3 per cent. The 


impact of this change on Britain has yet to be fully 
assessed. 


What of the effects of high rates on industry ? Do 
they not slow down investment and curb growth ? It 
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has been argued above that the pressure towards 
higher rates is itself a resultant of high achievement 
in these spheres, and of anticipation of further 
achievement. In the theory, let it be repeated, move- 
ments in the financial markets reflect ’real” economic 
influences and help to guide them in the right direc- 
tion, And in practice, the postwar experience of 
Germany has been a striking demonstration that high 
— very high — interest rates can go side by side with 
very high investment and very rapid growth. 

High rates certainly encourage a pruning of less 
profitable investment; that does little harm. Where 
British industry falls behind in investment the expla- 
nation is less often that it has been calculated that 
the investment will not pay than that there hav 
been no such calculations at all. That, presumably, i¢ 
an argument for investment allowances; though it i: 
true that these are anomalous at times when demand 
tor capital is strong. The logic of the age of full em- 
ployment, in which money is easily put to use, is that! 
those who borrow money must pay dearly for it, and! 
those who lend receive the appropriate reward. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


VOTING SHARES 


Giving Equity A Voice 


pen A company is past the initial stages of 
growth, there is little point in leaving the bulk of 
the owners of its ordinary capital without a vote, or, at 
the best, only a limited one. If the firm is an efficient 
one — as the House of Fraser is—the directors have no 
need to fear for their jobs if the ordinary shareholders 
are enfranchised. If it is inefficient, the voteless share 
simply ensures that economic resources will go on being 
wasted. Almost all the public companies which retain 
voting control in the hands of a privileged few are well 
bevond that stage of growth where the devastating raid 
of a take-over bidder is to be feared. Many of them 
are efficiently run concerns that have ensured in their 
dividend policies that the non-voting owners of the 
equity have not suffered in their pockets. It would 
seem often to be only a desire to keep control within 
the family that has kept the non-voting equity alive in 
these companies. 


In recent years, however, the between the 
weight of voting and non-voting ordinary stock in 





these compamies has become very much greater bv the 
custom of making scrip or rights issues — or ever 
share issues in satisfaction of a take-over bid — in the 
form of non- voting stock. It is this growing disparity 
that has hardened opinion in the ‘City against the 
voteless equity. Dislike was strengthened when the 
family interests in Carreras sold out at an extremelly 
good price, leavi ing. the owners of the bulk of the equity 
high and dry as minority and still voteless shareholders 
in another company. Later the voteless ordinary share 

holders in Jaguar Cars must have wondered quite what 


the meaning of equity was when, on rumours of a 
possible take-over, the price of the voting shares soared 
and their own stock was left on the ground. 


How long family pride will hold against the growing 
pressure of opinion remains to be seen. But the breaches 
are beginning to appear in the wall: last autumn Pye 
enfranchised all its shareholders and now the House 
of Fraser, making a one for forty scrip issue to the 
voting stock in view of the disparity in market prices 
between the two classes of ordinary stocks, is to give 
a full vote to the ”A” shareholders. Until, however, 
such concerns as Marks and Spencer and Great Uni- 
versal Stores grant all their ordinary shareholders a 
vote, in keeping with their liberality to them in mone- 
tary terms, the wall will not come ‘crumbling down 
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THE ECONOMY 


No Kickback from Sterling 


N THE eve of the holiday and the sterling crisis 

season, the waters are still mercifully calm. The 
initial lift has been given to the domestic economy 
without sign of the much feared reaction in the over- 
seas accounts. The inflow of gold and convertible cur- 
rencies in June, at £19 million or $53 million, shows 
sterling’s underlying strength, which had already been 
apparent in the exchange markets. Big payments to the 
International Monetary Fund have been made, and yet 
the reserves are above their level at the beginning of 
the year. Not for many years has sterling stood so 
strong at midsummer. The months of biggest strain are 
still ahead; but the present indications are that the 
seasonal pressures should easily be met. 

Inflows of short term funds may have played 4 small 
part in sterling’s continued strength; but the main 
element has been the current balance. The balances of 
overseas sterling countries have almost certainly im- 
proved, and the deterioration in Britain's exceptional 
1958 surplus has so far been less drastic than was ex- 
pected. A new series of quarterly figures of the balance 
of payments shows a current surplus in January-March 
—— that is before the excellent trade returns of April - 
May — of £78 million. That compares with a peak 
surplus in the first quarter of 1958 of £170 million; no 
quarterly figures are available for earlier years. On a 
true payments basis, the visible trade deficit in the 
first quarter was limited to £ 14 million; this was offset 
by a net surplus of £92 million in invisible payments. 

Final agreement has now been reached about the 
settlement of debts and credits under the old European 
Payments Union. The upshot of the complex bilateral 
agreements is that in the next two years Britain’s net 
payments on this account will be a little more than the 
£20 million a year paid under the old funding agree- 
ments, but by the mid sixties, when France will begin 
to repay its bilateral debt to Britain, receipts will almost 
balance repayments. 


a 


IN THE MARKETS 


Wall Street and London 


aqueny prices both in London and New York at the 
end of last week came back to the peaks they 
reached earlier this summer. That suggests that the 
undertone of both markets is strong, or, at least, it 
strengthens the impression that the level at which 
resistance occurs to any fall in prices, expressed in 
terms of renewed buying by institutional investors, is 
a high one. One reason for this in the British stock 
market is the success that the unit trusts, both new 
and old, have had in attracting new savings to equity 
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investment. There is in fact a persistent shortage of 
good class industrial stocks, as more and more of them 
are locked away in institutional portfolios. 

Now, however, stockbrokers who have: been heatd 
to complain of the pressure of work that the boom 
brought to their offices should be able to relax a little. 
The holiday season always produces a slackening in 
activity both in dealings and new issues; in practice, 
therefore, the disruptions of the printing dispute may 
be less serious than they would be at other times of 
the year. In a thin market, it usually pays to move 
cautiously; and in the London market, the present need 
for caution is strongly reinforced by the inescapable 
fact that as every day passes a general election draws 
nearer. There may be the isolated explosion of interest 
in a stock affected by a take-over bid, but there is, in 
logic, reason to believe that equity prices should for the 
time being simply bump along. Wall Street faces a 
different and possibly less ephemeral check : the move 
to dearer money. Last week the rate on six months 
US Treasury bills rose to 3.7 per cent; and yields on 
a new Treasury sale of 258-day tax anticipation bills 
topped 4 per cent. 


BEA JET 


De Havilland Dilemma 


THe contract given to de Havilland to build 24 

medium-range jet airliners for British European 
Airways, announced early last year and still unsigned 
seventeen months later, has put the company, the 
corporation and the rest of the aircraft industry on a 
multi-horned dilemma. For economic reasons, BEA 
specifically requires a jet of medium range; for reasons 
known only to its own engineers, it also has a marked 
preference for an aircraft with more than two engines 
(but for this prejudice the corporation would have no 
excuse for rejecting the French Caravelle twin-egined 
jet). But since the first tentative performance of the 
de Havilland airliner was worked out in the middle of 
1957, the power of its three Rolls-Royce engines in- 
creased substantially to a point where the aircraft can 
carry, not the 70 to 80 passengers required by BEA, 
but not far short of 120. This is too big for the traffic 
expected, but if one engine were removed the aircraft 
would be reduced to something approaching 60 
passengers, and tlfis is too small. 

Other companies in the aircraft industry are anxious 
to step in at this point and build BEA the 70 to 80 
passenger jets that the corporation requires; it would, 
however, be extraordinarily difficult for BEA to 
change horses at this late stage and the latest plan 
appears to be to shrink the now fairly massive de 
Havilland aircraft down in size again by cutting ten 
to twelve feet off the fuselage and reducing the seat- 
ing capacity from 118 down to 75 passengers. This can 
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only, be done if Rolls-Royce agrees to develop a scaled- 
down version of the original engine, an expensive 
process:when the company is‘ virtually committed to 
supplying the engine in its original, high powered 
form, for later versions of the French Caravelle. An 
alternative, which would hardly please Rolls-Royce, 
would be to substitute a Bristol Siddeley jet. This is 
one difficulty that the Minister of Supply can leave 
the industry to sort out for itself; the entire venture, 
including the engines, is privately financed which, 
in the circumstances, is probably just as well. 


TAKE-OVER BIDS 
Competitive Urges 


HE take-over bid is now so much in the fashion to 

have become almost a craze. An offer is made 
and no sooner has it been dispatched than another, at 
a better price, is on the way from a rival bidder, That 
rivalry works to the advantage of shareholders, for 
they are the sellers in an auction in which bidding 
establishes a price much closer to the real values-of the 
shares than limited dealings in the sock exchange have 
done in the past. Auctions have already started for 
R. E. Jones, the hotel owners, and for International 
Twist Drill. Another has begun for Brand’s Essence 
and Al Sauce and the poor offer for the preference 
shares of Frederick Gorringe from Franco-British and 
General Trust may be the beginning of yet another. 
One aspect of these auctions is the part played in them 
by comparatively newly established dealing and finance 
houses, which, occasionally acting for unnamed princ- 
ipals, seem to relish the cut and thrust of a take-over 
struggle. These houses do not, of course, have the 
reputation of the established merchant banks and they 
operate much less conservatively. 


Some of the competitive bids that are made seem to 
be designed as much to keep the other fellow out as 
to get in oneself. Competition can drive — and indeed, 
as in Harrods, has driven — prices up to very high 
levels, the bidders seemingly being very confident that 
either hidden balance sheet values or bigger profits or 
both can be realised. Some pushful bidders may end 
up with bad bargains: if they do, they have no one 
to blame but themselves. They are not usually offering 
to buy a collection of assets to be broken up and sold 
off; they are bidding in practically every case for a 
going concern, which they intend to merge with 
another. To realise a hidden property value has a cost 
to the bidders in the shape of higher future rentals, 
and in buying a going concern they have to look 
beyond the asset values towards the earnings potential 
of the company. If they do, they may find that their 
bids put a price of a good number of years’ purchase 
on profits. Recently, for instance, Harrods has earned 
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-a het profit of just over £1 million a year; the three 


bids that have been made for its ordinary and prefer- 
ence shares all put a price of over £32 million on the 
company, whose net assets at book values are worth 
about £14% million. 

Harrods, it seems clear from the statements made by 
its directors, will eventually go to the highest bidder. ~ 
All three bidders have said that they wish to preserve ~ 
the traditional businees of Harrods. But to justify the 
prices they have offered can they really afford to leave 
the comfortable ways of the Knightsbridge store un- — 
changed, to say nothing of the company’s provincial 
stores? The price being offered for Harrods and for 
other concerns only makes economic sense if the 
bidders are certain that profits can be jerked forward. 
They will be lucky to achieve this from any going 
concern without quite radical structural changes. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Dollar Deposits in London 


Smee strength in the foreign exchange market, . . 
where the rate against US dollars has remained 
around $2.8114, has again stemmed mainly from com- 
mercial demand; but there has recently been some 
support for sterling on capital account. This support 
derives largely from the growth of foreign currency 
deposits with London banks. Two main types of 
business are being transacted. The first is the accept- 
ance of dollar, Swiss franc and other currency deposits . 
by banking houses in London. These are usually for 
one month and on such dollar deposits London banks 
have recently been offering between 3-34 per cent, or 
appreciably more than the continental depositors could 
get at equivalent term in New York. The dollars are 
converted into sterling by the London house and the 
sterling is lent for corresponding periods to local 
authorities, hire purchase finance houses or similar 
borrowers who are prepared to pay around 4 per cent 
for this type of accommodation. The exchange risk is 
covered by a forward sale of sterling against the cur- 
rency in question and a reasonable margin of profit is 
retained by the London banking house. Such deposits, 
it should be noted, are not included in the United 
Kingdom's published overseas banking liabilities. They 
are not sterling balances. The only sterling liability is 
between one resident and another. 

The other type of currency deposit businees, which 
has acquired considerable importance recently, is the 
borrowing and re-lending of dollars by London banks. — 
At present New York banks are paying 244 per cent 
on dollar deposits and charging 4% per cent for loans. 
This margin provides scope for brokerage business on 
the part of London banks. They have been taking 
dollar deposits from Swiss, German and Dutch houses 
and relending the dollars, mainly to Canadian banks 
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which are exceptionally short of cash, but also to 
French and Italian banks. This is wholly intermediary 
business which London has been able to. attract by 
reason of its unexampled network of correspondent 
banks and agencies. 

The total amount of such currency deposits out- 
standing at any time is difficult to estimate since, 
particularly in the second type of such business, the 
same dollars may be lent and relent more than once. 
But at a rough guess it has been estimated that the 
amount outstanding may be around the equivalent of 
$500 million of which the major part would be dollars 
borrowed and relent by London banks. Between 
$100 million. and $200 million represents currency 
deposits cofiverted into sterling. This is obviously 
liable to sudden withdrawal : but the exchange risk has 
already been covered in the forward exchange oper- 
ation. 


WORLD BANK 


More Finance from Europe 


$ tee World Bank is actively considering a number 
of bond issues in Europe, Mr Eugene Black, its 
president, told the twelfth international banking sum- 
mer school which recently met in Switzerland. Mr 
Black pointed out that while about half of the Bank’s 
§1,900 million of funded debt is held outside the 
United States, the great bulk of this consists of Euro- 
yean holdings of dollar bonds. But he added that he 
“ts sure the Bank would be redressing the balance 
gsnsiderably in the months ahead. A marked shift has 
erendy taken place in the pattern of expenditure of 
Seas funds. In the past year the share of non-dollar 
sozv/iers has risen to almost 60 per cent. 

*%e Bank is giving much thought to broadening the 
smatZ tt for its bonds, especially in the United States. 
mz Zilack says that much the biggest buyers now are 
we »ension funds, which together are estimated to 
&o'4 half the Bank’s stock outstanding in the United 
Srevm. Life insurance companies and saving banks, 
with five years ago dominated the lists, have declined 
ts “nportance. Another source of attracting private 
fiace is through participation in the Bank’s loans. In 
teal, these have brought in $565 million. The parti- 
¢ipations are taken up without the Bank’s guarantee, 
and have been confined to the early maturities. A few 
days after Mr Black spoke, however, the Bank an- 
nounced a loan of $35 million for the development of 
extensive high grade manganese deposits in the Gabon 
Republic in French Equatorial Africa; Lazard Fréres 
of New York is arranging to place at least half the 
loan with institutional investors who are taking the 
full fifteen years’ maturity. 


@ 
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HIRE PURCHASE : 


Still Booming — 


A= sudden surge of buying on hire purchase is 
apt to bring its own setback, as the burden of 
increased repayments grows. But the hire purchase 
boom set off by the removal of restrictions last autumn 
is still in full swing. The Board of Trade estimates 
that the rise in total HP debt quickened in May to 
£34 million, after increases now put at £27 million 
in April and £22 million in March. This brings total 
hire purchase debt at end-May to £727 million, a rise 
of £200 million since end-October. Most of the in- 
crease was again for motor cars; and the tabulation by 
Hire Purchase Information shows that sales of cars on 
HP rose to a new record in June. Total contracts 
reached 92,776, over a third more than twelve months 
before. This continuation of bouyant buying on credit 
may be put down to the boost given to personal in- 
comes by the budget reliefs and by industrial re- 
expansion — which the initial HP thrust itself helped 
to bring about. In this particular operation of economic 
policy, at least, the authorities’ influence over hire: 
purchase has proved an effective instrument. 


DSIR 


A Soft Answer 


y= the working of the Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research came under the 
review of the Select Committee on Estimates last year, 
the committee tentatively inquired whether it might 
not be a good idea to remove certain specialised labor- 
atories, such as the road research laboratory, from the 
DSIR altogether and nfake them part and parcel of the 
government department responsible for roads in the 
case of the Road Research Laboratory, water supplies 
in the case of the Water Pollution Research Labora- 
tory, and so on. The Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research has now returned a softly worded and 
equally tentative negative. 

The Select Committee made the suggestion in the 
first place because it was surprised at evidence of lack 
of liaison between DSIR scientists and the government 
departments that might have been expected to make 
most use of their services. The DSIR is against such a 
move for precisely those reasons that have made 
liaison difficult. It feels that so long as the laboratories 
remain independent, they can at least ‘publish their 
work, even if this is ignored by departments it is 
intended to help. Were the laboratories to become 
out-stations of executive departments like the Ministry 
of Transport, scientists seem to fear that their work 
might be suppressed to suit departmental policy. What 
can have given them such an impression? Has the 
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MOVADO 
a : 


For the third year in succession Movado wins the precision contestin the 
wrist-chronometer class at the official Swiss Observatory at Neuchatel 


MOVADO First on the list and holder of the record for the series award. 
(Movado beats its own last year’s record by 5,46 against 5,85 in 1958.) 


MOVADO _ Holder of the first piace in the individual class. 
You can thus wear a Movado with the utmost confidence! 


Movade Kingmatic the ideal waterproof self-winder for the interstellar ace. 


Sole Distributors: 
Carley and Clemence Limited, 49 Hatton Garden, London E.C.1. 
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Yesterday 
and tomorrow >>> 


... are sometimes found side by side in India. 
But the businessman who wishes to keep pace with 
progress in that country will do well to contact 
the National and Grindlays Bank Limited. 
This bank not only provides an efficient modern 
banking service but has also the closest associations 
with traditional life throughout India and Pakistan. 


NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


(ter (Ameaigamating National Bank ef india Ltd., and Grindiays Bank Lid.) 


BISHOPSGATE, LO E.C.2 London Branches: $4 PARLIAMENT STREET, $.W.i : 13 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W.! 
Yoassse Departments at 13 St. James's Square end Government Read, Nairobi insurance Department at 54 Parliament Street 
Travel Department at 13 &. James's Square income Tax Departments et 54 Partiament Street and 13 St. James's Square 
Branches in ; EAA, PAKISTAN * CEYLON * BURMA * KENYA * UGANDA ° T. ° 
sourmsan amopama. Bankers to the Government in; abun ° ° 
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D.S.LR.’s experience made it so mistrustful of the 
Ministry of ‘Transport that it would prefer to carry 
the heavy burden of running the Road Research 
Laboratory unaided rather than second it to the 
Ministry ? The Select Committee was reluctant to be- 
lieve that the laboratory was not consulted about 
tenders received by the Ministry for roads built to 
new specifications. Perhaps it should have probed a 
little deeper. 


COURTAULDS 


Pulp for Swaziland 


another move towards diversifying its interests, 
Courtaulds is to go into partnership with the Colo- 
nial Development Corporation in a £ 10,000,000 scheme 
to manufacture in Swaziland unbleached sulphate pulp 
for the paper and board industries. A new company, 
the Usutu Pulp Company, will be formed, subject to 
"further assurance from the appropriate authorities on 
water availability, road development and effluent 
disposal.” About half the total investment of £10 
million will be equity capital held equally by Cour- 
taulds and CDC, and the balance will be debentures 
and loans. A sulphate pulp mill will be erected in the 
Usutu forests, and these are to be taken over by 
Courtaulds from CDC which, over the past ten years, 
has planted more than 90,000 acres. It is hoped that 
the new mill will have a capacity of around 100,000 
short tons of pulp per annum, and production is 
planned to start towards the end of 1961. Shareholders 
of Courtaulds will no doubt welcome this further 
evidence of the board’s willingness to venture outside 
the rayon textile industry, but the success of the 
project clearly depends on the continuance of low 
labour costs, reasonable freight rates and good com- 
munications to the nearest port, Bella Vista: at the 
moment no railway exists between Usutu and the 
coast. 


DOUNREAY 


Any Minute Now ? 


HE Dounreay fast breeder reactor, one-time hope 
7. of Britain’s nuclear power programme, is expected 
to go critical, i. e., to start working, before the end of 
the month. This is 15 months after the date originally 
specified, April, 1958, and the fact that no other big 
building project of the Atomic Energy Authority has 
ever fallen so far behind schedule indicates that there 
have been several changes of mind about Dounreay 
and its contribution to Britain’s power supplies. A bree- 
der reactor has many economic attractions : the most 
important is not the fact that it manufactures new 
reactor fuel at a faster rate than this is being burnt but 
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its small size and the promise this brings of low capital 
cost. The core of the Dounreay reactor, capable of 


producing heat to generate 15 megawatts of electricity, 
is roughly a one-foot cube. This compactness over- 


‘ comes the main existing disadvantage of nuclear power, 


especially on the British pattern, which is huge size and 
weight requiring elaborate foundations and extremely 
costly civil engineering. 

But even a reactor as small as Dounreay holds enough 
pure nuclear fuel to produce a sizeable explosion and 
sufficient liquid sodium in its cooling system to start a 
formidable blaze. Hot uranium, as was shown at Wind- 
scale, burns merrily in the presence of air. Every pre- 
caution against failure is built into the reactor at the 
time it is designed; nevertheless, the delay in commis- 
sioning Dounreay last year was the direct outcome of 
a visit made by the designers to America a few months 
before the original date on which the reactor was due 
to go critical. On American advice they re-designed 
certain safety precautions designed to see that the fuel, 
if it should melt, could not run together into an explo- 
sive puddle at the bottom of the container; they also 
re-designed the fuel elements which have been a source 
of some trouble. At the same time, the project has cea- 
sed to enjoy the high priority that it had in the early 
days and many of its staff have been transferred to 
more seriously undermanned divisions of the AEA. 


COMMODITIES 


Recovery, Then Relapse 


ECOVERY in commodity prices did not go far or 
last long. In the last seven weeks The Economist 
indicator, which averages the movements of seventeen 
items, has dropped by five per cent to 86 (1952=100). 
It is now nearly one point lower than a year ago and 
barely two points above the October trough, when 
commodities as.a whole were at their lowest level for 
nine years. Though most items have weakened the 
sharpness of the relapse is mainly attributablé to copra, 
which has dropped by 17 per cent in the last seven 
weeks, and to falls of roughly six per cent in copper, 
rubber, sugar, sisal and barley. Copra has fallen partly 
because the American government has decided to sell 
all its strategic stock of coconut oil, and copper and 
rubber have suffered from the threat of disposals from 
the strategic stock. Moreover, the production of rubber 
is increasing, the surplus of copper is growing, and the 
possibility of a strike in the American copper mines 
has diminished. But copper, after falling by £19 to 
£218 a ton — the lowest price this year — has since 
rallied to over £220 a ton. Lead has sagged below 
£70 a ton while zinc, in contrast, has risen to over £80 
a ton, the highest price this year, and tin is steady at 
about £790 a ton. Among the fibres, cotton is steady, 
and though wool is lower on balance it has recovered 
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HEAD OFFICE: s9 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, 


How’s this for success ? Four years ago a manufacturer of specialised 
textiles had an export turnover of exactly £4,855. Last year he 

topped £52,000—a tenfold increase in three years of ECGD credit 
insurance. A talk with his ECGD man had shown him that the financial 

risks of expanding overseas needn’t hold him back, and with an ECGD 

° policy in his pocket he was in a position to give credit straight 
away to big new buyers. In the very first year, exports shot up to 

nearly £13,000, and in one European. market alone he’s now doing 
business worth over £26,000. The price of success ? As little 

as 6/6d. for every £100 insured with ECGD. 

ECGD cover and buoyant exports go together. By helping out on 

the credit management side — that is, by vetting your prospective 

buyer and by guaranteeing payment — ECGD gives you a free hand to 
look for fresh business. Ask your ECGD man to look in and see you, 


EXPORT CREDITS 
GUARANTEE 















talk it over with your EGGD man 
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nearly half of its earlier decline. All beverages have 
declined. Coffee prices had largely anticipated the 
devaluation of the Brazilian exchange rate for this 
commodity; the rate for cocoa has also been devalued, 
to a smaller extent, and the Brazilian minimum export 
price has been cut by 14 cents to 3244 cents a powind 
f.o.b. 

Demand for many commodities is seasonally slack, 
and some decline might have been expected. But with 
world production and trade expanding prices generally 
should revive later in the year, though not appreciably. 
There are few shortages in prospect. Prices of several 
commodities, notably grains and fibres; are unlikely 
to change much up or down. Coffee continues to be 
chrestened by the huge surplus withheld from the 
market. Tin did zinc should remain steady and copper 
seems in little danger of any sharp relapse; presumably 
the Jeading producers of copper w ould not allow the 
surplus to grow as big as it did in. 1957/58 before 
cutting output. But the markets in copper, rubber and 
some other items will remain nervous until the 
\merican government ends the uncertainty about 
disposals from its strategic stock. 


STEEL 
tapansion at Port Talbot 


2 ge latest stage of the Steel Company of Wales’ 
expansion is nearly completed. It increases the 
steelmaking capacity of the company’s Abbey Works 
at Port Talbot by 12,000 tons a week, bringing total 
capacity up to three million ingot tons a year. ‘Begun 
three years ago, the latest scheme included the provi- 
sion of a fifth blast furnace, 80 new coke ovens and a 
new Bessemer plant; the replacement of the company’s 

old slabbing mill by a new’universal mill capable of 


handling the increased output; and the installation of . 


1 new four-stand cold reduction mill, which will roll 
some of the additional tonnage into lighter gauge steel, 
chiefly for the drum and galvanising markets. ‘The new 
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blast furnace, a giant with a hearth diameter of 31 feet 
and a capacity of over 10,000 tons a week, was brought 
into operation last May; the Bessemer plant was 
brought to its first heat last week. 

The Steel Company’s decision to install Bessemer 
converters instead of additional open hearth furnaces 
was based on the fact that, by using oxygen and steam 
blowing techniques, steel of a quality roughly compa- 
rable to that made by open hearth fumaces (for this 
company’s purposes) can be produced. at lower capital 
and operating costs. The three 50-ton converters at 
Port Talbot are the first ever to be operated entirely 
on oxygen and steam blast throughout the whole blow- 
ing period; other Bessemer plants normally use air 
for a part of the time. The universal mill was brought 
into operation last November, and the old mill sold to 
Canadian stecl company; because of a lack of headroom 
in the existing mill building it was not possible to install 
a conventiogal universal mill, of which there are now 
a number in America, and a special design, utilising an 
tmorthodox drive to the vertical rolls, was supplied by 


Davy & United of Sheffield. 


SHORTER NOTES 


An amendment to the Finance Bill will reduce the 
stamp duty on transactions in securities and properties 
involving less than /5. Previously, these transactions 
attracted a minimum duty of 2s. and in the case of 
bearer stock, with a nominal value of £1, of 6s. The 
duty will from August be 6d. for every 25s. of the 
consideration. Because of the £5 limit, the practical 
effect of this concession will be small, except possibly 
for such bearer stock schemes as that sponsored by 
Aims of Industry. 

“ * & 

Sir Ernest Lever has joined the board of Equity 
Credit, a wholly owned subsidiary of Lombard 
Banking. Unlike the other big finance houses, Lombard 
has made no direct link in share capital with a com- 
mercial bank. 
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ULTRAMAR 


2 the publication of the full ac- 
counts of Ultramar, the 10s. ordinary 
shares reacted sharply, falling from 64s. 3d. 
to 6ls. Later the price came back to 62s. 3d. 
ex the capital distribution. There is no 
doubt, however, that the president’s state- 
ment that the group had not been able to 
enter into a new long term sales agreement 
with Texas Petroleum or with any other 
oil company at a price which leaves Ultra- 
mar with a reasonable operating margin is 
a bearish factor. The old sales agreement 
with Texas Petroleum ended on June 30th. 
As Ultramar is one of the smaller indep- 
endent oil concerns it is likely to be more 
affected than the bigger groups by the 
current surplus of oil. At the same time its 
operating costs, which were already high, 
have recently been sharply increased by 
the new tax rates in Venezuela, which 
cannot but have the effect of reducing 
profit margins still further. Any attempt to 
sell at discount prices might eliminate these 
margins completely and all the indications 
are that in the near future, at least, trading 
conditions are going to be extremely dif- 
ficult for the group, even though the 
president, Mr A. Lorbeer, says he feels 
confident that a solution to the crude oil 
marketing problem will be found and that 
a fair profit will be realised from the oil 
reserves. 


The failure to renew the agreement with 
Texas Petroleum was not unexpected but 
that does not really soften the blow. 
Though Ultramar is now free to negotiate 
other contracts if, and when, conditions 
improve, it is going to find the competition 
fierce. Shareholders will, however, note 
that the capital distribution paid from the 
exchange surplus account looks safe enough 
for the time being, for the amount standing 
in this reserve is still as much as £ 1,121,744, 
Moreover, the Mercedes loan repayments 
which give rise to this surplus are not yet 
completed and, at current rates of exchange, 
another £ 1,780,000 is expected to accrue 
from this source. The price of the Ultra- 
mar shares is subject to quite violent 
fluctuations because rumour has it that 
there is always the possibility, however 
faint, of a bid. But with oil still in surplus 
would it be worthwhile at the present 
moment making a bid for Ultramar’s 
interest in the higher cost Venezuelan oil ? 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE 


3 soon as the directors of Associated 

British Picture, which controls ABC 
Television, raised the interim ordinary 
dividend from 7% per cent to 20 per cent 
for the year to March 31st, the stock market 
guessed that the total dividend would be 
doubled from 30 to 60 per cent. That guess 
became a practical certainty when thes 
dircetors also said that gross profits would 
be of the order of £4,600,000, compared 
with £2,800,000 in the previous year. The 
preliminary report, which did indeed bring 
a doubling of the ordinary dividend to 
60 per cent and which revealed an increase 
in gross profits from £2,823,575 to 
£4,745,029, did not therefore set the price 
of the 5s. ordinary shares soaring. At 
44s. 9d. these shares now yield 6.7 per cent 
but, as net profits have risen from 
£1,183,488 to £ 2,308,794 to provide a cover 
of over 2% times on the dividend, the earn- 
ings yield is as high as 188 per cent. In 
examining these yields, investors should 
note that perhaps as much as three-quarters 
of ABP’s profits now come from com- 
mercial television and that the really big 
increase in profits from this source have 
already occurred. Nevertheless, the shares 
must rank high among the entertainment 
equities, 


DE LA RUE 


HE increase of 11 per cent in De La 

Rue’s trading profits from £ 1,468,516 
to £1,585,694 was mainly attributable to the 
Formica Group, whose profits account for 
81 per cent of the total. The security 
division, Thomas De La Rue and Company, 
contributed 15% per cent and Thomas 
Potterton, the water heater makers, ac- 
counted for the rest. The chairman, Mr 
Bernard Westall, says that the rise in 
trading profits was due to a large extent 
to the increased efficiency of the Tyne- 
mouth factory, to the elimination of losses 
in the security division and to the first 
contribution by Thomas Potterton to earn- 
ings. The outlook for all three divisions 
seems fairly promising. The Tynemouth 
factory has been extended for the manu- 
facture of the new product ”Beautyboard” 
— a refinement on the original Formica — 
which should lead "to a considerable ex- 
pansion in the use of Formica veneers.” 
Most of the. £1 million to be raised by the 










one-for-five “rights” issue at 27s. 6d. is to 
be devoted to the group’s plastic interests, 
At the same time, Thomas Potterton should 
this year enjoy the fruits of the ending of 
the credit squeeze and of lower purchase 
taxes, and the chairman says that although 
competition in bank note printing is in- 
creasing the group is in a position to 
manufacture more cheaply than its compet- 
itors. De La Rue has recently signed an 
agreement with the Compagnie des Ma- 
chines Bull of. Paris by which they will 
market — and perhaps later manufacture — 
business machinery and electronic comp- 
uters. The 10s. ordinary shares, which 
recently have attracted some American 
buying, now stand at 45s, 9d. and yield 
4.7 per cent, and the dividend of 20 per 
cent, which the directors hope to maintain 
on the increased capital, is covered three 
times by earnings. 


ALBERT E. REED 


HE advantages of a diversified range of 

products in an industry faced with 
recession are amply illustrated in the full 
report of Albert E. Reed. But if the group's 
spread of interests in the general category 
of paper products cushions the effects of 
a surplus of paper-making capacity through- 
out the world, it cannot altogether elim- 
inate them. Since 1950, the group’s turn 
over save for a slight setback in 1953 has 
been rising steadily and last year was no 
exception: sales rose by no less than 
£39 million to £662 million. But with 
profit margins narrowing in an increasingly 
competitive industry trading profits failed 
to rise proportionately : they rose by only 
£236,172 to £6,000,992, so that the gross 
return on sales was about 9 per cent. Three 
years ago this return was of the order of 
15 per cent. Higher depreciation charges, 
reflecting installation of new machinery, 
left.the profit before tax slightly lower at 
£4,277,670, compared with £4,500,956 in 
the previous year. But thanks to a lower 
tax charge of £ 2,075,000 (against £ 2,322,000) 
net profits after tax advanced from 
£2,335,883 to £2,515,381. 

A breakdown of the group’s turnover 
shows that 74 per cent of sales was attribut- 
able to the packaging side of the business 
(whose productive capacity has been im 
creased by the acquisition of R. H. Filmer 
Ltd.), 14 per cent to printing and only 
9 percent to newsprint. A large number ef 
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the group’s eggs are thus in the packaging 
basket. Long term growth in this market 
seems assured, but competition within it 
seems unlikely to diminish. 

At the moment there are few, if any, 
signs of a marked recovery in the paper 
industry, but the chairman of Albert E. 
Reed, Lord Cornwallis, argues that the ind- 
ication of an upturn in industrial activity 
at home and in the United States should 
"if the process continues, relieve the situ- 
ation caused by the temporary surplus 
capacity in the paper industry”. But he ex- 
presses concern that in some parts of the 
world substantial additions to productive 
capacity are still being made although there 
are no signs that there is sufficient demand 
to absorb the additional output of these 
new plants. The reaction of the Albert E. 
Reed group was to cut capital expenditure 
last year from £6.5 million to £2.8 million. 
This sharp reduction in capital spending 
has strengthened the company’s liquid re- 
sources: at the end of March these re- 
sources, taking investments at market values, 
amounted to £546 million and compared 
with capital commitments of only £28 
million. The 14 per cent dividend is covered 
1% times by earnings and at 46s. 9d. the 
£1 ordinary shares yield 6 per cent. 


BRITISH PLASTER BOARD 


RITISH Plaster Board has come out of 
B the recession in the building industry 
exceptionally well. Last year building 
contractors were running down their stocks 
in the face of a general falling-off in new 
orders. Even so, the directors of British 
Plaster Board have reported record profits 
at £2.7 million (against £2.3 million), an 
increase in the ordinary dividend from 1214 
per cent to 14 per cent and a two-for-five 
scrip issue. The advance in profits was not 
due to an increase in production but to the 
lower costs of production which resulted 
from the group’s capital investment pro- 
gramme and to what the chairman, Sir 
Graham Hayman, calls "the continuing 
spread of our interests at horhe and abroad.” 
+ These results augur well for the coming 
year, for new orders placed with contract- 
ors have already shown a marked rise, and 
these should in turn result in further orders 
for BPB’s own products. 

The full accounts reveal a big increase 
in capital commitments, which, at 
£1,376,000, compare with only £453,000 
in the previous year. This to a large extent 
reflects an expansion in Canada and in the 
group’s paper companies in this country. 
Sir Graham says that arrangements have 
been made for obtaining bank loans to 
finance these commitments. The purchase 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


of O, J. Bradbury has added to the group's. 


interests in the packaging industry, and the 
paper subsidiaries, headed by C. Davidson 
and Sons, have reported better profits, even 
though margins have fallen substantially. 
The yield of 4.9 per cent offered by the 
10s. units at 29s. 14d. is not unreasonably 
low, for the 14 per cent dividend is covered 


over twice by earnings. 


WHITBREAD 


N common with other breweries, Whit- 

bread has found trading conditions in- 
creasingly competitive in recent years. 
Nevertheless, in 1958 it more than recover- 
ed from the slight setback of 1957 and its 
tradirfg profits rose by {£162,000 to 
£3,306,000. This improvement has been 
achieved by*the concentration on better 
quality beers whose sales have been kept 
pp remarkably well even though total beer 
sales have fallen. 

In an effort to insulate itself from the 
vagaries in demand the group has conclud- 
ed reciprocal trading agreements with other 
breweries, of which the one with Fremlins 
for exchange of beers came into operation 
last December. Another method of entering 
into a trading agreement has been to acquire 
a large block of shares in another brewery 
— not large enough to give control, but 
enough to secure representation on the 
board. The latest link is with Brickwoods 
and about 30 per cent of the ordinary 
capital is said to have been acquired by 
Whitbread. There is no doubt that such 
an arrangement will be of benefit to 
Whitbread, but nevertheless the Whitbread 
“umbrella” is open to criticism. It effect- 
ively prevents any bid for control by 
another group, but at the same time gives 
Whitbread all the benefits of a trading 
arrangement without its having to make an 
outright bid for the shares of the company. 

Mr W. H. Whitbread, the chairman, feels 
more optimistic about the future than for 
some time past, and he refers to the ending 
of the credit squeeze, and the reductions 
in beer duty and income tax. At the same 
time, the cash resources of the group have 
been strengthened, as £ 1,750,000 was raised 
on a debenture during the year. As a result 
a net cash balance of £234,604 has replaced 
a ‘net overdraft of £921,521 and in total 
"quick” assets have doubled to £ 2,625,000. 

At 108s. the £1 ”A” ordinary shares yield 
45/8 per cent on the maintained 25 per 
cent payment. The yield is rather low for 
a brewery. It reflects in patt the profits 
record of the group, but is also influenced 
by the recent speculation in brewery shares 
as prices, although now on the decline, have 
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not-returned to the level~at which they 
stood before Mr Clore made his bid for 
Watney Mann. 


DORMAN LONG 


T has been apparent for some time that 
] the heavy end of the steel iadustry has 
not shared in the recovery which is now 
keeping the strip mills busy. The demand 
for heavy sections and plates is still slack 
but there are some signs that demand for 
structural steels is beginning to pick up. 
The patchy nature of demand is reflected 
in the brief interim report made by the 
directors of Dorman Long in announcing 
an unchanged interim ordinary dividend of 
4 per cent for the year to September 30th 
next. They say that increasing domestic 
and overseas orders for the new products 
of the Universal Beam Mill, which makes a 
wide range of constructional girder sections, 
has led to a doubling of shift working in 
that mill since the beginning of April. But 
they also note that in structural engineering 
keen competition for orders still continues 
and that output and profits show some 
reduction. Demand for the group’s rolled 
steel products is still much below capacity 
and here, too, output and profits have been 
reduced. On the assumption of ‘a maintained 
total dividend of 12 per cent, the £1 ordin- 
ary units yield just over 7 per cent at 
34s. 14d. " 


LONDON COUNTY FREEHOLD 


HIS old-established property company 

does not offer the investors the same 
appeal as the current speculative favourites 
of the property market; nor does it carry 
the same dangers. Its main interest is in 
residential properties, though it also own 
shops, offices and factories. It has a subs- 
idiary in Rhodesia, which is doing well; 
and further expansion overseas is not to be 
ruled out. Growth in earnings has not been 
sluggish. Net income after tax is up from 
£302,931 to £446,472 in the year to March 
31st. The Rent Act has helped, but the 
company has cushioned the immediate rise 
in rents for sitting tenants, so that substant- 
ial further benefits will accrue in the cur- 
rent year. The directors have transferred 
rather more to reserve — £53,000, compar- 
ed with £50,000. The dividend on the ordin- 
ary 10s. shares is 10d. for the year; this 
compares with a forecast of 8d. and an 
equivalent of 614d. in 1957/58, before the 
200 per cent scrip issue that followed the 
revaluation of properties. Before smortis- 
ation and depreciation, these now stand in 
the balance sheet at £ 17,856,000, compared 
with £ 13,362,000, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES LIMITED 


EARNINGS WELL MAINTAINED 


LORD POOLE ON CONTINUED DEVELOPMENT 


The 31st annual general meeting of The 
Financial Times Limited was held on June 
23rd at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C.2, THE LORD POOLE, 
C.B.E., T.D. (the Chairman), presiding. 


THE PRINTING DISPUTE 


The Chairman said: Gentlemen, since 
my statement was circulated to you, a 
nation-wide dispute on wages and hours of 
work in the printing trade has culminated 
in a general stoppage of production in the 
houses of printers in membership with the 
British Federation of Master Printers and 
the Newspaper Society, that is to say the 
bulk of the general and provincial news- 
paper printers of the United Kingdom. 
Happily, production of The Financial 
Times is not interrupted. Our subsidiary, 
St. Clements Press Limited, however, is 
involved. Its output had already been cur- 
tailed and its service to customers crippled 
since 3rd June by a ban on’ all overtime; 
beginning this week we face a period of 
uncertain length during which the general 
printing operations of St. Clements Press 
ate totally stopped. This is neither the time 
nor place to go into all the circumstances 
which have led to this dispute, but I can 
assure you that your Board are following 
its course with the most urgent concern. 

The impact of the stoppage on the 
company’s profits cannot as yet be assessed, 
but its effect must be serious, and will 
inevitably be reflected in the profit and 
loss account at the end of the year. 


CHAIRMAN’S CIRCULATED 
STATEMENT 


The following is the Chairman’s state- 
ment which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the eighteen months 
ended December 31, 1958 : 

Before I deal with the business before 
us I have the sad task of recording the very 
great loss that we as a company suffered in 
August last in the death of our chairman, 
Lord Bracken. The many and moving tri- 
butes paid to Lord Bracken were some 
measure of the affection he inspired and the 
distinction he attained during a career of 
great public service. Brendan Bracken was 
a man of brilliant and varied parts. He held 
many high offices. But to none of his acti- 
vities did he devote himself more whole- 
heartedly than his early and abiding love 
of journalism. We of The Financial Times 
have much cause to be grateful to him for 
the enthusiasm and the genius that he 

tought to bear in the direction of our 
affairs. Under his inspiration the paper was 
broadened from a journal of primarily 
financial and economic interest to the 
lively, vigorous we have to-day, 
ate over the whole realm of industrial 
and business interests. 


CHANGES ON THE BOARD 


Last October your Board of Directors 
did me the honour of electing me their 


Chairman. It may be convenient if I refer 
at this stage to other changes on the board, 
although some of them occurred after the 
close of the period to which the accounts 
before you refer. Mr. Herbert Tingay and 
Mr. Leslie Dearlove both felt that they 
had reached a stage when they could 
rightly ask for more leisure and we had 
regretfully to accept their resignations 
early this year. Mr. Tingay was chairman 
of George Newnes, with whom we are 
closely associated in our printing business, 
and was ever ready to place at our disposal 
the wealth of his great experience. Mr. 
Dearlove was for many years our general 
manager and his wise guidance was of 
great value in the development period after 
the close of the war. We wish them both 
many years of enjoyable retirement. 

We have been singularly fortunate in 
persuading Professor Lionel Robbins to 
accept a seat on our board. Professor 
Robbins has earned a world-wide reputa- 
tion as an economist and administrator and 
I cannot think of anyone whom we would 
more gladly welcome to our counsels. We 
were also lucky to secure the services as 
a director of Mr. John Smith, a member of 
the boards of Coutts, Rolls-Royce, and 
other companies. Our present general 
manager, Mr. Hunter, also joined the board 
in April so that we now once again have 
a full working team. 


GROUP PROFIT MAINTAINED 


Turning now to the report and accounts, 
} would point out that as a result of the 
change of accounting date from June to 
December, which, as was explained to 
stockholders in a circular issued last 
November, became necessary to comply 
with the Companies Act, the accounts be- 
fore you cover a period of 18 months. 

Comparison between the figures in the 
profit and loss account for the 18 months 
to 31st December 1958 shows that the profit 
of the group before charging taxation was 
proportionately unchanged from the figure 
for the 12 months ended the 30th June, 
1957. The reduction in the rate of income 
tax together with capital allowances on the 
new building has resulted in a welcome 
reduction in the charge under this heading 
after deducting the special credit arising 
from the fact that it is only necessary to 
charge 12 months’ tax against 18 months’ 
profits. This is an exceptional item which 
your directors consider should be retained 
as part of the Company’s revenue resources. 

Your directors recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of 164494 which toge- 
ther with the two interim dividends of 
124% and 20% makes 48% for the 18 
months, This is pro rata to the 32% paid 
in recent years. The directors also decided 
to pay a non-recurring interim dividend 
of 3%% in respect of the year ending the 
31st December, 1959. Subject to satisfactory 
trading during the remainder of the current 
year, it is the intention of the board to 


pay an interim dividend of 15% in Novem- 
ber and to recommend a final dividend of 
20% when the year’s accounts are presen- 
ted, making a total for the year ending the 
3ist December, 1959, excluding the non- 
recurring interim, of 3554. 

The balance sheet of The Financial 
Times reflects the progress of the new 
building which is now substantially com- 
plete and most of which is occupied by 
The Financial Times and its associated and 
subsidiary companies. The consolidated 
balance sheet reflects the provision by our 
printing subsidiary St. Clements Press of 
the newest equipment designed to make 
its printing works in the new building the 
most up-to-date in London. 


THE ECONOMIC SPHERE 


fhe 18 months covered by these ac- 
counts were a period in which the economy 
suffered a setback followed by a recoverv 
which has been carried further this year. 
I need not recount the conditions in mid- 
1957 which led to the Government's reme- 
dial measures of September in that vear. 
[hese measures were successful in restoring 
international confidence in sterling bur 
thev had to be taken just at the point when 
the economy of the United States entered 
upon a serious recession. 

The fact that Britain’s rigurou,s measures 
to curb inflation coincided with the be- 
ginning of world recession might, without 
very good management, have resulted in 
a severe recession in this country. In fact 
the recession was nulder than that in most 
parts of the world. [n 1958 it was possible 
to reduce Bank Rate by successive stages 
from 7% to 4%, as against the 5°, level 
which had stood at the beginning of July, 
1957. 

Industry was inevitably affected by the 
measures of disinflation and by the reces- 
sion. For the consumer goods industries 
the ending of the credit squeeze and of 
hire purchase restrictions in the summer 
and autumn of 1958 made possible a rapid 
recovery; in some cases such as the motor 
industry, the recovery has surpassed all 
previous levels of sales. Capital goods in- 
dustries have in general had a slower 
recovery but for most of them the prospect 
is now more favourable. 

It is of some interest to review the effect 
of this cycle of activity on share prices. 
On July Ist, 1957, The Financial Times 
Industrial Ordinary index stood at 204.4. 
$y the following November Sth, it had 
fallen to 159.0 which is a substantial decline 
for such a relatively short period. After a 
recovery which was not maintained it felt 
to a low point of 154.4 on February 25th, 
1958. Throughout the rest of 1958 there 
Was a recovery in share prices and at the 
close of the year the index stood at 225.5, 
reaching what was then its highest point 
ever on the last day of the year. 

It is encouraging to know that the 
present revival in industry and im the 
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economy is based not on the inflation 
which existed in July, 1957, but on a con- 
siderable measure of price stability and on 
a rise in the reserves. The United Kingdom 
holding of gold and convertible currencies 
at the beginning of July, 1957, was £850 m. 
By the end of September, 1957, it had fallen 
to £661m., but by the end of 1958 it had 
recovered to £1,096m. and the improve- 
ment has continued into this year. 
STEADILY 
GROWING CIRCULATION 
Throughout this 18 months The Finan- 
cial Times has continued to develop and 
prosper. Its circulation has shown a natural 
growth and for the 6 months to the end 
of December, 1958, the audited daily net 
sale figure was 85,565. This compared with 
$3,408 for the preceding 6 months. This 
increase has been followed by further ad- 
90,000 mark and currently well above it. 
vances and although we must wait until 
the end of the half year for A.B.C. figures, 
| can say that our own estimates show that 
for the first 4 months we were over the 
The sale has been widely spread and I can 
report that in the industrial areas there has 
been a steadily growing demand for the 
paper. 
The Financial ‘Cimes must m many 
respects be a paper of record and no effort 
spared to ensure that the daily informa- 
ion it gives under this heading 1s com- 
irehensive and accurate. It is the paper to 


hich the public instinctively turns for the 
tracts and figures on which business depends, 
ind a glance at the paper with its vast 
nass of statistical matter freshly compiled 
cach day will show that a generous viev 


is taken of what should be included im thy 


secuion otf the paper It affords a daily stu 
nstical guide to almost every phase of 
business activity and the list of subjects 
overed steadily wercases 
KFOUR OF TDITORIAL CONTENTS 
Ir as, however, in the broader aspects ot 
edirorial content that the most striking 


hanges have occurred, It 1s to the vigour 
ind originality of its editorial contents and 
Ne genuine value to the business commu- 
nity of its news and comment that we owe 
the notable advance in readership. At one 
rime the concept of what constituted news 


for the business man was rather dul] and 
varrow. “To-day The Financial Times 
icknowledges that what is happening in 
toreign affairs, in politics, in the diplomatic 
vorld, on the labour front and im _ the 


sometimes relaxes at the theatre, opera o1 
science laboratory, can as readily affect 
business as economic policies, interest rates 
or raw material prices. The paper to-day 
ilso not afraid to admit that the world 
baller, in the garden, at Newmarket or in 
foreign travel, and recognises that values 
‘an sometimes be expressed in terms of old 
\lasters or French Impressionists as much 
as in Old Consols or Unit Trusts. 
lowards the end of 1957 The Financial 
limes in company with George Newnes 
and Temple Press formed a new company, 
industrial and ‘Trade Fairs. The object 
as to organise industrial exhibitions both 
in this country and abroad as we felt that 
there was a useful field there for our acti- 
vities. Our colleagues, George Newnes, 
already had a considerable experience in 
this direction. The company has explored 
many projects and the first exhibition to 





be held under its auspices, the Industrial 
Photographic and Television Exhibition at 
the Albert Hall in April this year, was 
sufficiently successful for plans to be laid 
for a similar exhibition to be held next 
year. As you may have read, the company 
is also interested in the negotiations now 
proceeding for a British Industrial Exhibi- 
tion in Moscow and a Russian Exhibition 
in London. 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


The advertisement revenue! during 1958 
was a record in the history of the paper. 
The most striking advance has been in in- 
dustrial display advertising for which The 
Financial Times is now recognised as an 
established medium. Before the war the 
bulk of our advertising revenue was 
financial. To-day, although financial ad- 
vertising is still one of the bulwarks of our 
fortunes and The Financial Times is quite 
clearly the first choice for insertions of 
this kind, more than half our advertisement 
revenue comes from industrial and other 
forms of display advertising. To meet the 
editorial needs of the present time and to 
accommodate this increased volume of ad- 
vertising we have had to increase the size 
of the paper on many days throughout the 
year. Our surveys of selected industries or 
countries continued to be published 
throughout the period although we have 
more recently submitted full-page insets in 
the paper for some of the smaller surveys 
or supplements. These surveys and special 
pages enable us to deal more extensively 
with a subject than would be possible in 
the paper itself and afford advertisers a 
valuable means of publicity. 

PHE CURRENT YEAR 

Ihe current vear has opened well. Cir- 
culation, as I have already indicated, has 
continued to rise and advertisement revenuc 
has been buovant, reflecting in part the 
better feeling in industry and the greater 
activity in the new issue market since the 
easing of Government controls but reflec- 
ting, also, the greater appeal of the paper 
and the successtul efforts of our advertise- 
ment staff in attracting new business, Costs 
have, however, continued to rise. To some 
extent this is the natural result of doing 
more business and printing larger papers 
but the tendency for costs to rise outside 
anv control that we may exercise is a 
constant source of anxiety. Editorial enter- 
prise, on which the well being of any 
uewspaper depends, is not cheap, but it 
would be foolish to grudge money spent 
on extending the appeal of the paper and 
thereby broadening the basis of our pros- 
perity. During the current year our results 
must also be affected by the fact that our 
printing subsidiary, St. Clements Press, will 
inevitably suffer some dislocation as the 
result of the move from Portugal Street 
to our new building. 

NEW BUILDING 

[his new building, Bracken House, is 
now rapidly approaching completion. The 
move began at Easter when the editorial 
and business staff left Coleman Street, 
where in one building or another the paper 
had been housed since its beginning, and 
took up their new quarters in Bracken 
House. There they are far more efficiently 
and comfortably housed under one roof 
instead of in five separate buildings. The 
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second phase of the move took place over 
Whitsun when the production of The 
Financial Times was transferred from 
Portugal Street to the new building. This 
was a far more intricate operation but 
thanks to careful planning during the pre 

ceding months at St. Clements Press, ai! 
went well and there was no interruption in 
the printing of the paper. For the first 
time in its history The Financial Times is 
now edited, printed and published in one 
building. The advantages that this wil! 
bring are obvious. The new building wil! 
be more costly to run but we consider this 
increase will be fully compensated for by 
greater working efficiency. The Portugal 
Street premises of St. Clements Press were 
disposed of some time ago to their neigh- 
bour across the road, the London School 
of Economics. The lease of the main build 

ing in Coleman Street falls in next year 
and the tenancies of other buildings that 
we occupied have been terminated. 

In conclusion, I would like on your 
behalf, as well as of the directors, to express 
our thanks to the whole staff for their 
services during the past year. They have 
had a strenuous year but as the results 
before you show they have successfully 
surmounted the difficulties. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


ODHAMS PRESS 
SALES WELL MAINTAINED 


The 39th Annual General Meeting of 
Odhams Press Ltd. was held on June 12th 
in London. 

Mr A.C, Duncan, FCA, chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: — Our gross 
revenue amounted to £ 36,231,795, an in- 
crease of £1,041,090. The Net Profit, 
subject to Taxation, amounts to £ 1,995,521. 

The sales of our newspapers and period- 
icals are still well maintained at over 
23 million copies a week. The circulations, 
in terms of readership, as the IPA survey 
shows, are many times greater. The con. 
tinued support of our advertisers is one of 
the best tributes to the value of this great 
coverage. 

Since the date of the Accounts under 
review, we have issued £628,572 Ordinary 
Share Capital for the purpose of acquiring 
the business of the Hulton Press Ltd., pu- 
blishers of "Farmers Weekly’, Housewife’, 
*EFagle’ and kindred children’s periodicals, 
as well as other properties, all of which 
should strengthen our organisation. More 
recently, we have made an offer for the 
Ordinary Share Capital of George Newries 
Lrd., which has been recommended to thei 
shareholders for acceptance by the Board 
of the long-established and prosperous 
publishing company. 

With regard to the current year, trading 
conditions have continued to be satisfac 
tory, although competition continues to be 
increasingly keen, whilst so far no worth 
while reduction in prime costs has been 
obtainable. 

We have always endeavoured to main- 
tain, and, in fact, have enjoyed, happy rela- 
tions with our works employees and it is 
our sincere and earnest hope that the prin- 
ting dispute will be decided by arbitration. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and at a subsequent extra-ordinary general 
meeting the proposed increase of capital te 
£ 7,500,000 was approved, 
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J. Lyons & Company Limited 


MR I. M. GLUCKSTEIN’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of J. Lyons 
& Company Limited was held on 9th July, 
1959, at the Trocadero Restaurant, Picca- 
dilly Circus, W.1. 

The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman, MR I.M. GLUCKSTEIN, which 
has been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended 31st March, 
1959: — 

It is with deep regret that I have to men- 
tion the loss we sufiered in December last 
by the death of our President, Mr M. 
Gluckstein. The youngest son of the late 
Mr Isidore Gluckstein, one of the founders 
of the Company, he had for fifty-seven 
years given outstanding service to it. He 
was appointed a Director in 1919, was 
Chairman of the Board from 1950 to 1956 
and it was on his relinquishing that office 
that he was appointed the Company’s first 
President. During his long service with 
the Company his contribution to its growth 
and progress was outstanding. We shall 

reatly miss his wise counsel, the fruit of 
Rae and wide experience and of deep 
human sympathy and understanding. 

The Report and Accounts submitted 
with this Statement are for the sixty-fifth 
year of the Company which ended on the 
31st March, 1959. They include the Balance 
Sheet and Profit and Loss Account of the 
Company and the consolidated Balance 
Sheet and Profit and Loss Account of the 
Group comprising the Company and its 
subsidiaries. Referring first to the Com- 
pany’s Balance Sheet, you will see that the 
authorised capital now standsat £ 16,070,342, 
and the issued capital at £ 14,122,749, an 
increase of £3,145,342 represented by the 
further "A” Ordinary stock issued as fully 
paid in accordance with the Resolutions 
of the Extraordinary General Meeting held 
on the 9h April, 1958. The sum thus 
capitalised, together with the expenses of 
the issue, has been taken from the Share 
Premium Account. 

We had need of further finance, and in 
the autumn we arranged to borrow through 
Westminster Bank Limited the sum of 
£2,000,000 secured by a mortgage on cer- 
tain of the Company’s properties. The 
transaction was completed in February, and 
the loan bears interest at the rate of 524% 
per annum. It will be repaid by equal yearly 
payments of capital and interest combined 
over a period of twenty years. 


THE YEAR’S TRADING 


From the Company’s Profit and Loss 
Account it will be seen that the balance 
from trading account is £ 4,359,946 com- 
pared with £5,304,150 for the previous 
year and the net profit for the year is 
£905,256 compared with £ 1,143,111. 

We propose the payment of final divi- 
dends at the same rates as last year’on the 
Ordinary, the "A” Ordinary and the Pro- 
portional Profit capital which, with the 
interim dividends paid in December last, 
will absorb £534,054. The dividends paid 
and accrued on Preference and Preferred 





Ordinary stocks amount to £289,401. The 
balance of the net profit for the year is 
£81,801. From the amount of £502,301 
brought forward from last year we have 
transferred £250,000 as a provision against 
Subsidiary Companies’ indebtedness leaving 
£252,301. To this has to be added £30,000 
in respect of tax adjustments for earlier 
years and the balance from this year, so 
that the amount to be carried forward in 
the Profit and Loss Account is £364,102. 

In my Statement last year I told you 
that we had had a good year. This year, 
I regret to say, we have not. I also told you 
last year that part of the increased earnings 
arose from favourable circumstances at 
home and abroad, the continuance of which 
it would be unwise to count upon. My fears 
unfortunately proved to be correct, but 
the fall in profits is not due to that factor 
only. Unseasonable weather played a part 
and so did the long bus strike in London, 
the effects of which continued to be felt 
for some time after it had ended, but un- 
doubtedly the main cause was that consid- 
erably increased expenditure on selling, 
distribution and advertising did. not lead 
to a commensurate increase in sales. Indeed, 
instead of being higher, sales were a little 
down on last year, which was a peak in 
our history, and were only held there by 
increased expenditure I have mentioned : 
some of this expenditure does not produce 
immediate results, but is expected to bear 
fruit more fully in the future. 

Wages continued to rise, adding appre- 
ciably to our costs. We have always sought 
to keep our prices as low as possible and 
are convinced that the long-term good of 
the Company is dependent on the policy 
of giving the highest possible value to 
customers. Except in catering, in which 
unfortunately we again had to increase 
some prices, we were able to hold our 
prices steady, even at the expense of some 
narrowing of profit margins. 

This has been a difficult ase but, 
without wishing to seem complacent, we 
are not pessimistic for the future prospects 
of the Company which is in good health 
and braced for further effort. 


DEVELOPMENT 


We have continued our policy of open- 
ing speciality restaurants to which I refer- 
red previously. At the Coventry Street 
Corner House we have opened "The Pic- 
cadilly,” its principal aim being to serve 
those who are in a hurry, but wish for 
something more substantial than is usual 
at a counter service. At the Throgmorton 
Restaurant, in the City, a "Grill and 
Cheese” has been opened. 

Three teashops have been opened during 
the year. Another in Bul! Street, Birming- 
ham, has been temporarily closed but will 
be reopened on completion of rebuilding. 
The Wimpy business continues to expand 
by the grant of further licences to caterers. 

Eight further depots have been opened 
for the wholesale distribution of ice cream 


and bakery goods, 
ao 


TRAINING ACTIVITIES 

The Company’s business has been built 
on training first and then on teamwork. By 
happy tradition we have always had men 
and women of long service whose example 
and willingness to help the newcomer add 
much to the value of the initial training, 
In recent years we have considerably ex- 
panded our scheme for the training of new 
staff in the various branches of our business 
and for continuing the training for pro- 
motion to supervision and management. We 
have also added a series of courses for 
those who have reached management level. 

Our Bakery School is an example of the 
training we provide for boys of about the 
age of 16. It was formed soon after the 
end of the war to help us to check the 
decline in the number of skilled craftsmen 
in the trade. The course extends over two 
years, and during it the boys are paid the 
appropriate trade rate according to their 
age. They are trained to produce by hand 
all types of bakery goods from bread to 
wedding cakes, so that they become crafts- 
men. Bakeries today are becoming "push- 
button” in their mechanisation, but if they 
are to be successful it is necessary that 
some, at least, of the men in them should 
have had full experience in the craft. The 
boys are also encouraged to develop ini- 
tiative and leadership, and arrangements are 
made for them to attend one of the Out- 
ward Bound Schools. By these means we 
not only maintain our numbers of skilled 
craftsmen but also find new foremen and 
supervisors. 

Many of our staff are in direct contact 
with the public and it is not enough that 
our products should be of high quality and 
good value; they must be served, whether 
to the public or to the shopkeeper, in a 
manner which will earn and maintain 
goodwill. We therefore provide special 
training for such staff. Those who are 
selling to shopkeepers must not be content 
merely to get our goods into the shops; 
they must also help in every possible way 
to get those goods out again to the con- 
sumer. They are therefore taught in a 
model shop some aspects of retail selling, 
so that they may better understand the 
problems of their direct customers and help 
them to give the best possible service to 
the public. 

Our courses of further training for staff 
of supervisory and management grades 
have, of course, much wider aims. They 
are designed to assist the members in the 
performance of their present work and also 
to encourage them to look ahead, to learn 
of other aspects of the business, and 
generally to develop their business facul- 
ties. The discussions at these courses are 
stimulating, lively and purposeful, and by 
bringing together men and women of 
widely different occupations do much to 
reduce the danger, so prevalent in these 
days, of overspecialisation. 

We are always on the look-out for 
suitable applicants for training and are able 
to offer good prospects to those who are 
secking a progressive and interesting carees, 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































RESEARCH 


Forty years have elapsed since we opened 
our Laboratories, Their purpose has been 
not only to ensure the purity and suitability 
of our purchases — that could have been 
achieved without any close integration with 
the business as a whole — but also to co- 
operate in the manufacture of our products 
$0 as to maintain the highest standards of 
hygiene and purity, and to play an active 

art in all appropriate branches of our 
ates: They have in addition played an 
important part in the investigation of new 
methods and new products, ‘Their work in 
all these directions continues, and it is 
evident that the initiative we took in set- 
ting up this scientific department has 
greatly contributed and will continue to 
contribute, to the Company’s progress. 


Some years ago we gave a postgraduate 
scholarship in the Chemical School of one 
of the Universitics, and we are giving two 
more at other Universities with the specific 
object of providing additional facilities for 

ostgraduate research in food chemistry. 

ese may be a bridge towards later work 
with us as well as a contribution to the 
advancement of fundamental scientific 
research, 


Research of other kinds has also been 
developed and we have units doing valua- 
ble work on matters such as engineering, 
restaurant, teashop and factory planning 
and distribution. 


NYASALAND 


I mentioned last year our Tea Estate at 
Lujeri. Future conditions in Nyasaland 
seem still to be unsettled but Iam glad to 
be able to say that the disturbances in 
March, though inevitably affecting pro- 
duction, passed without serious damage. At 
one time our factories were threatened and 
the lives of our staff in danger. The dangers 
and difficulties facing our Manager and the 
staff were much in our throughts, and our 
thanks and admiration are due to them for 
the cool and steadfast manner in which 
they carried on. I am sure you will wish 
to be associated with this tribute to them. 

I should also like to set on record our 
appreciation of the loyal and efficient 
service of all our other employees at home 
and abroad. They have well maintained 
the standards we have come to expect of 
them and they are eager to accept the 
challenge of the further effort necessary 
to ensure continued expansion of the 
business. 





ARTHUR BALFOUR & Co. 


LORD RIVERDALE 
ON DEVELOPMENT OF 
NEW OUTLETS 


The 60th annual general meeting of 
Arthur Balfour & Company Limited was 
held on June 22nd at Sheffield. The Right 
Honourable The Lord Riverdale of Shef- 
field, Chairman and Managing Director, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement : 


Trading conditions during 1958 became 
steadily more difficult. We started that 
year with a fair volume of business, but in 
the second half orders received did not 
enable us to maintain full production, and 
the year ended in an atmosphere of reces- 
sion with many difficulties both at home 
and overseas. 

The new Steel Works plant, announced 
in my last Report, came into operation 
smoothly and as planned in August, 1958, 
and although these conditions have not 
allowed us to work to capacity, the cost 
indications are favourable for the future. 

No manufacturing division worked 
throughout the year without some period 
at less than normal and satisfactory oper- 
ating levels. 

It is difficult to define the relationshi 
between our products and those of the Bulk 
Steel industry, but it is true that they are 
largely used in processing Bulk Steel. It is 
= bes that by the end of 1958 the 
Heavy Steel industry of Great Britain was 
working at less than 75% capacity, and this 
must have had an effect on our business, 
as has the reduction of stocks in the hands 
of our customers. There are, however, 
other sales outlets for both our tools and 


and new processes are developing and ex- 
panding rapidly. 

Our conelial: alloys showed a further fall 
in overall prices and the adverse effect on 
stocks was not offset by a reduction in 
costs. 


In every market more exacting demands 
and standards on the one hand, and fierce 
competition on the other, cut further into 
profit margins. 

This year the contribution from subsidi- 
ary Companies has fallen substantially. All 
are down, with one exception showing a 
satisfactory profit. 


Our considerable overseas efforts shows 
the all-too-familiar effects of artificial 
restrictions in world trade. 

The profits of the Group at £202,672 
before taxation but after exchange adjust- 
ments, compare with £349,621. Taxation 
absorbs £83,518. The Board recommend a 
final Dividend of 544%, making the total 
distribution for the year 8%. 

On Steel Nationalisation 1 have nothing 
to add to my remarks in 1958, except to 
emphasise the damage done by uncertainty 
and fear of disruption at a time already 
difficult enough. 

We have developed and launched a new 
product, metal cutting bandsaws, comple- 
mentary to our tool range. Some original 
research has enabled us to produce a hea 
duty drill under the title of "Blackcap,” 


sith benefit to reputation and prestige. 

Turning to the prospects for 1959, the 
early months of the year have not shown 
te recovery we had hoped. 


I believe our performance in quality is 
good, our plant improved and our team on 
its toes. We may, therefore, regain some 
ground by the year end, but I could not be 
— than cautious in predicting resules 
or 1959. 


steels, and applications to newer materials The report was adopted, 


and this incorporates the results of research’ a 
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THE CHARTERHOUSE 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


SIR NUTCOMBE 
HUME ON ENCOURAGING .- 
THE "SMALL MAN” 


The 34th annual general meeting of The 
Chartershouse Investment Trust Limited 
will be held on July 14th in London, and 
the following is an extract from the circul- 
ated review of the Chairman: 

Since the 30th April 1 million of the 
Trust’s shares in the Charterhouse Group 
Limited have been sold for a net sum of 
approximately £1,350,000 and of the 
balance still held the Directors’ present in- 
tention is to retain 500,000 as a permanent 
investment in the belief that they will yield 
an ssa oe revenue as the years by. 

The Board is currently directing its at- 
tention to the reinvestment of the proceeds 
of the sale of 1 million shares in Charter- 
house Group, and it is satisfactory that this 
can be done in high class securities without 
jeopardising the maintenance of the annual 
dividend rate of 12 per cent which the 
Trust is now paying. In the absence of un- 
foreseen difficulties, it is the intention to 

ay an interim dividend of 6 per cent in 

ecember and a final of at least the same 
amount when the next accounts are pre- 
sented in about June 1960. 

It is proposed to convert the Ordinary 
Stock into Ordinary Shares of 5/- each. 
I hope this will lead to a freer market in 
the Ordinary Shares and make them more 
attractive to small investors. 

A great deal of thought is being given 
to the problem of devising an investment 
medium suitable for small investors and so 
to encourage wage earners to become in- 
vestors. It is doubtful if the traditional type 
of unit trust is really best suited for this 
purpose since it suffers from disabilities 
which make difficult the sale of its own 
capital to the type of person in question. 
Any investment that is to appeal to small 
investors must first be free from the neces- 
sity to reclaim income tax already paid at 
standard rate and from a 2% stamp duty 
on all purchases, 


AWARENESS OF THE RISKS 


If the “small man” is coming into the 
markets as an investor, it is essential that 
everything possible should be done to 
ensure that he is aware of the risks, as well 
as the rewards, that are inherent in buying 
Ordinary Shares. As the more sophisticated 
investor already knows, it is quite possible 
to suffer substantial capital losses even 
when market prices as a whole are rising. 

The period since I last wrote my Chair- 
man’s remarks has marked a great change 
in the organization of the Charterhouse 
of Companies, Your Company -- 
the Trust — has become an orthodox In- 
vestment Trust Company with only about 
15% of its total resources in its one big 
investment which will be 500,000 (or about 
8 per cent) of the Ordinary Shares of The 
Charterhouse Group Limited which has 
recently placed its Ordi Share Capital 
on the market. Many Stockholders of the 
Trust took advantage of the opportunity of 


buying Ordinary Shares in the Group and 
the beseming direcdy interested fe ue 
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ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS LTD 


LORD ROTHERMERE’S STATEMENT 


The Fifty-fourth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Associated Newspapers, Limited, 
will be held on Tuesday, July 14, 1959, in 
the Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, 
London, EC+. The following is from the 
statement by the Chairman: 

The past financial year has been a period 
of stability. In my last annual statement, 
you may recall 1 expressed the view that 
we could look forward to a year no less 
satisfactory. I am very glad to report that 
the results are rather better than I then 
foresaw. 

For the first time since the war the trend 
of increasing costs has been arrested. 
‘Yaking the newspaper industry as a whole, 
there have been only minor increases in 
cost in one or two directions and actually 
some decreases in others. Advertising re- 
venues have been fairly buoyant and your 
papers have followed the national pattern 
of steady circulations. The sales revenue 
of the group reached a record figure during 
the period under review, due to the full 
effect of price increases over a year ago. 

No major difficulties have arisen in the 
field of industrial relations. In fact, the 
friendly and co-operative relationship be- 
tween management, unions, and staff has 
been a welcome feature. I regret, however, 
that in some departments there still exists 
a lack of realism to the main problem 
which now faces us all. In present dav 
highly competitive markets long-established 
industries and especially old-established 
firms within those industries are very 
vulnerable. For this reason it is vital that all 
sides should approach the introduction of 
new techniques and mechanisation in an 
objective and enlightened manner. For 
instance, it is incongruous that after years 
of negotiation no conclusion has been ar- 
rived at regarding the mechanical packing 
of newspapers. 


ACCOUNTS 


1 would now draw your attention to 
several points in the Accounts. You will 
see from the Profit and Loss Account that 
profit on trading shows an improvement 
on last year. This was achieved in spite of 
the fact that the period includes two 
Easters, always an expensive occurence in 
daily newspaper publishing. 

The dividend from Anglo-Newfound- 
land Development Co., Ltd., shows a de- 
crease to 20 cents per share as compared 
with 37% cents in 1957. In fact, the Anglo- 
Newfoundland group's profit showed an 
increase in 1958, but in order to maintain 
the Company’s strong financial position, it 
was decided to reduce this year’s dividend. 

There has been a welcome relief from 
taxation by the reduction of Profits Tax 
to a flat 10 per cent, which reduction 
shows a material advantage to this Com- 
pany as ict is distributing nearly half its 
profits. The present year also in part 
benefits from the reduction of the standard 
rate of Income Tax. Both these alterations 
aze welcome however, not only from the 


pointe of view of the Company and the 
shareholders, but as tangible evidence of 
returning prosperity and stability in this 
country. 

Turning to the Balance Sheets, there are 
one or two items to which I should draw 
your attention. The variation in Trade In- 
vestment is mainly due to the effect of the 
change in our television interests in the 
country. So far as liquid resources are con- 
cerned, you will see that the sum total of 
Tax Reserve Certificates, Short Term 
Loans, and Cash in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet is £1 million larger than 
last year’s figure of £4% million. Part of 
this increase arises from the longer credit 
now arranged in respect of payment for 
newsprint. These considerable liquid assets 
were, to some extent, necessary owing to 
certain forward commitments. For instance, 
there has been the repayment of £500,000 
3% % Unsecured Loan Stock, the purchase 
of West Country Publications Limited, 
and, as mentioned elsewhere, an amount 
reserved in the event of our increasing our 
holding in Southern Television Limited. 
Whilst, therefore, the balance may seem 
large, these changes will reduce it consider- 
ably. You can rest assured that your Board 
is watching the position carefully and that 
these resources will be used to the best 
advantage of the Company. 


THE DAILY MALL 


During the year, the Daily Mai con 
tinued to add to its reputation for enter- 
prise. For instance, the sending of two cor- 
respondents to the borders of Tibet to dis- 
cover what was going on in that unfortun- 
ate country and their warning reports pub- 
lished some three months before the 
escape of the Dalai Lama; the support 
given to the crossing of the Atlantic by the 
Small World balloon, are but two of many 
examples both abroad and at home. The 
Daily Mail corps of correspondents and 
reporters ensure that no event can occur 
anywhere in the world without a Daily 
Mail man being there to rt it. 

The political influence of the Daily Mail 
remains unsurpassed by that of any other 
journal. This was illustrated by Sir Roy 
Welensky’s choice of the Daily Mail for 
publication of a letter putting the case for 
the Federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
land following the troubles which broke 
out in Nyasaland. 

The leading article entitled Comment 
continues to widely read for its for- 
thrightness and "down to earth” common 
sense, but the Daily Mail is always ready 
to open its columns to points of view that 
differ from it own. The Daily Mail is a 
newspaper that has no axe to grind, and is 
therefore trusted by its readers. 


THE EVENING NEWS 


While sales of all London evening papers 
have shown a slight tendency to detion, 
last year The Avening News maintained 


its pre-eminent position in the London 
market, Sales were nearly as many copies 
as the two other evening papers together. 
The Evening News has been established 
for many years as the leading London 
family newspaper and the evening paper 
with the biggest sale in the world. The 
appreciation by advertisers of its pulling 
power is demonstrated by their supporting 
the large size papers which The Evening 
News has been able to publish. 

The Evening News also is predominant 
for small and personal advertisements. 
These have greatly increased during the 
past year, and The Evening News 1s re- 
cognised by advertisers as being the paper 
which obtains the most satisfactory results, 


THE SUNDAY DISPATCH 


‘The complete change in the character of 
the Sunday Dispatch decided on two years 
ago caused a considerable loss of reader- 
ship. I am glad to be able to report that 
the circulation is now steady. Its contri- 
butors include many of the most famous 
writers of our day, and agreements have 
recently been signed with some major “best 
sellers” for special feature assignments over 
the coming year. The quality of its news, 
sport, and financial coverage is recognised 
and has placed the paper among the bes 
of the responsible Sunday journals. 


THE DAILY SKETCH 


the Daily Sketch has maintained iw 
standard of lively and aggressive journalisa 
which has more than doubled its reade: 
ship over the last five years. 

Throughout the year the advestising 
position steadily improved, and the gross 
revenue from this source was appreciably 
higher than in the previous year. The out- 
look for the current year is encouraging, 
and the present position is enabling the 
Daily Sketch to produce aa increasing 
number of larger papers. 


WEEKEND 


This has been « difficule year for the 
magazine trade in general and 1958 saw the 
closing down and merger of some well- 
known publications. Weekend is the third 
largest gravure magazine in colour pub 
lished in this country and the most popular 
weekly magazine covering a variety of 
interests, which appeal to all members of 
the family. Sales this year are showing s 
more satisfactory trend. 


TELEVISION 


Southern Television Limited, in which 
we hold a one-third interest with the Rank 
Organisation and Amalgamated Press, starc- 
ed operations at the end of last August, and 
is already earning profits. 

Circumstances have ation rcecemiy im 
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which Associated Newspapers Limited can 
increase its holding up to 50 per cent in 
Southern Television, and if this can be 
achieved on terms satisfactory to your 
Company it is our intention to take this 
furthes interest. 


PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER 
" "INTERESTS 


_ The provincial subsidiaries have con- 
tinued their. steady progress. 

_The volume of local display and clas- 
sified advertising has increased from last 
year’s record peak, and is still increasing. 
Although competition for national advertis- 
ing has been greatly intensified, it is grati- 
fying to note that more national advertisers 
are using our provincial newspapers for 
continuity advertising. 

_ During the. year, a favourable opportun- 
ity occurred of ae the Harmsworth 
family interest in West Country Publica- 
tions Ltd. In accordance with our normal 
policy, the independence and local charac- 
ter of this group of newspapers will thus 
be preserved. This, I am sure, will be an 
investment which will be of considerable 
value to -vonr Company. 


_ GODFREY’S LIMITED 


The 46th annual general meeung of 
(vodfrey’s Limited was held on June 22nd 
n: London, Mr Herbert E. Down, F. C. A., 
{cint Managing Director, presiding in the 
absence of Lieutenant Colonel W. E. 
(lastello, M. I. Mech. E. (Chairman and 
Joint Managing Director). 

In the course of his circulated statement 
the Chairman said: In the communication 
made to Shareholders last February, it was 
stated that Profits for the year to December 
1, 1958, would not reach that for the 
previous year, but that with the lifting of 
credit restrictions in the Autumn, con- 
fidence had then been restored. With the 
Budget there comes an additional and 
most welcome relief in Purchase Tax and 
the freeing of Commercial Vehicles from 
this tax, which makes the outlook for the 
current year much better, since the princip- 
al part of your Company's turnover is in 
Commercial Vehicles, Bodies, Tipping 
Gears and allied components. 

In February last, your Directors decided 
that the improved conditions in the Trade 
were such that a Scrip Issue of 25 per cent 
could be made and the current dividend 
maintained on the increased Capital. 

A further measure of our confidence in 
the future progress of your Company is 
the decision to go forward with building 
extensions at Godalming and Kingston. 

Your Directors propose later in the year 
to make arrangements for increasing the 
Company's Capital on terms which should 
prove attractive to Members. 

If the volume of business in hand is any 
indication of the prospects for 1959, your 
Directors anticipate that considerable im- 





The Annual General Meeting of Com- 
monwealth Development Finance Company 
Limited was held on June 25th at 27/32 
Old Jewry, London E.C.2, 

The Right Hon. The Lord Godber, 
Chairman, presided. 

The Chairman said: — Gentlemen, in 
previous years I have not felt the need to 
say anything at the Annual General 
Meeting to supplement my printed Review, 
but the events of the last financial year 
have been unusual and I feel I should there- 
fore address a few words to this meeting. 

First came the mention of your Company 
and its activities at the Commonwealth 
Economic Conference at Montreal. Our 
activities have already made your Company 
known to many Commonwealth Govern- 
ments, but this reference will have served 
as a general reminder of our function and 
it has given your Board and the Company’s 
staff the encouragement of knowing that 
their work is recognised and appreciated. 

Then came our share issue, the response 
to which has been a.source of much 
pleasure to your Board. The Directors’ 
Report of 25th May advised you that, in 
addition to applications for 980,000 new 
“A” shares received from existing share- 
holders, 76 other companies had applied to 
become "A” shareholders in respect of an 
additional 5,030,000 new ”"A” shares. More 
applications have come in since that date 
and I can announce that the total of appli- 
cations now amounts to 6,320,000 "A” 
shares and that,81 new companies wish to 
become shareholders. After you have pas- 
sed the necessary Resolution the authorised 
capital of your Company will be £30 
million of which £26,310,000 will be issued. 
This result is most gratifying to your 
Directors. It implies an encouraging mea- 
sure of confidence in the Company and its 
achievements and demonstrates an admir- 
able sense of responsibility on the part of 
the subscribing companies. : 

I would like for a moment to strike a 
different note. In recent years this country 
has passed through severe difficulties 
which, if not yet entirely surmounted, are 
in my opinion well on the way to becoming 
past history. From time to time we have 
heard suggestions and inferences from 
some of our friends abroad that the strain 
of these difficult years has sapped the 
vitality of some of our great industrial and 
commercial enterprises. 

Needless to say I have never counte- 
nanced such views and I am giad to have 
this opportunity of rebutting and, in 
doing so, I am sure I may speak for you 
too. 

My opinion has been amply confirmed 
by the response to our invitation to sub- 
scribe to our recent share issue on such s 
broad basis. To my mind it indicates in no 
uncertain fashion that the spirit of the 
merchant adventurer is still very much 
alive in this land and it augurs well for 
our own future and for the Common- 
wealth and all those which it is our pur- 
pose to serve. 


I extend a warm welcome to all ows new placed to give 
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COMMONWEALTH DEVELOPMENT 
FINANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


shareholders. I would add s = word 
of welcome to those new shareholders who 
form part of groups whose princi are 
in Canada or the United States and to say 
how pleased my colleagues and I are to see 
this demonstration of their interest in, and 
recognition of the value of, the develop- 
ment of the Commonwealth. 


I should like to reaffirm your Board’s 
appreciation of the ever present help af- 
forded to us by the Bank of England, 
evidenced now by the substantial increase 
in its holding of ”B” shares. You will also 
have seen that certain Commonwealth 
subscribers will be coming on to our "B” 
share register, which is a source of much 
pleasure to us, 


I hope you will consider the Balance 
Sheet satisfactory. The addition to Reserve 
this year is the largest so far; nevertheless 
it is modest. 

There are inevitable risks in the develo 
ment field and the creation of substan’ 
reserves is of the highest priority. Because, 
in the very nature of our business, the 
margin of earnings available to us. will 
always be small and particularly because 
of the inroads made by taxation, it must 
take some years before our Reserve funds 
have been established at a satisfactory level. 
Nevertheless, eventually we hope to give 
our shareholders a modest return on their 
investment in CDFC, 


The first calls on the new share capital 
will bring in £3,127,000 and your Board 
is now considering ways and means of 
raising long-term capital in order to reduce 
our large overdraft still further and to 
provide funds for further expansion. 

I would like to make a special reference 
to the importance we are attaching to the 
help we can give towards the formation 
of development corporations in Nigeria and 
Rhodesia. 

The imminence of independence in Ni- 
geria in October 1960 throws a special 
emphasis on the policy in industrialisation 
which is being so energetically pursued 
in that country, Nigeria's expressions of 
goodwill towards Britain and acceptance 
of the Commonwealth idea and all that it 
implies, throw a very special responsibili 
upon this country to deserve and justi 
@ continuation of that confidence in the 
years ahead. CDFC is assisting and indeed 
taking a lead, in the establishment of what 
will be called the Investment Corporation 


the Corporation into being under 
ent. I hope also to visit Nigesis 
later in the year. os 
In the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, availability of abundant power in the 
near future from the Kariba hydro-electric 
scheme will assist in the expansion and 
diversification of the natural development 
suupease, Sienicten orien thine 
pro 
ration will, it is be particularly well 
ang. both financial sod 
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,ivisory, to the smaller African and 
furopean enterprises, and we shall be glad 
‘9 contribute to the Corporation not only 
from our experience gained from associa- 
won with similar specialist corporations in 
other countries but also with an equity 
subscription. 

The availability of new funds to CDFC 
and the publicity which has been attracted 
thereby will certainly increase the number 
of projects placed before us. In anticipation 
of this, We are increasing our staff and we 
have plans for our executives to travel 
more widely. | must stress that the standard 


ot appraisal by which we judge our in 
vestments is high and that your Board will 
only be prepared to consider schemes 
which meet these high standards. Neverth- 
eless, we have every confidence that our 
rate of investment will increase and that 
we shall be able to play an increasingly 
larger part in the industrial development 
of Commonwealth countries. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted, 
and the increase in capital approved. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, Directors and Staff, to 
which the Chairman made a suitable reply. 





LANCASHIRE DYNAMO 
HOLDINGS LIMITED 


CHALLENGE OF INCREASINGLY 
COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 


The sixtieth Annual General Meeting of 
Lancashire Dynamo Holdings Limited was 


D held recently in London. The following is 


a ee 


an extract from the statement by the Chair- 
man, Lieutenant-Colonel G. S. Marston, 
DSO, MC: 


lt is.my privilege to present to Stock- 
holders the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1958, and I am 
very pleased to be able to report that an- 
other record has been achieved by your 
Group both in Turnover and in Profit. 

During the year your Directors honoured 
me by electing me as Chairman and Mr 
D. C. Lorkin as Managing Director follow- 
ing Mr S. F. Steward’s resignation on his 
appointment as Director-Designate of The 
British Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ 
Association. As you are aware, I am Chair- 
man and Managing Director of J.G. Statter 
x Co. Ltd., which became of your 
Group in November, 1956, and I consider 
it a Very great privilege to be able to play 
i greater role in your Group of Companies, 
which I believe to have a tremendous 
future. 

Mr D. C. Lorkin is also Managing Direc- 
tor of Lancashire Dynamo & Crypto Ltd., 
wath which he has been associated since 
1932, 
Farlier in the year Mr A. W. A. Dick- 
Cleland relinquished his Directorship and 
Mr R. A, Bent, Managing Director of our 
Electronic Company at Rugeley,has since 
deen invited to take his place on the Board. 

We have been fortunate to obtain the 
services of The Right Honourable the Earl 
ot Halsbury and he has accepted the in- 
vitation to act as Vice-Chairman as from 
April 6th. 

_ The Profit of the Group for the year, 
before Taxation, amounts to £836,466, an 
‘ucrease of approximately £90,000 over the 
previous year. The Profit of the Group 
after Taxation amounts to £396,796 as 
compared with the previous year’s total of 
£382,721, The Consolidated Balance Sheet 
indicates that the liquid ition of the 
Group has continued to improve during 
the year consequent upon improved plan- 
ung and production at our various Works. 
Your Board recommends that the sum of 


£100,000 be transferred to "Reserve in 
Respect of Increase in Replacement Cost of 
Fixed Assets,” thus increasing that reserve 
to £438,284 and that a further £ 100,000 be 
transferred to General Reserve to bring 
that total to £821,386. 


The results for the year would in the 
Board’s view justify a total dividend of 
12% per cent as against 11 per cent last 
year. As however an increased distribution 
for 1958 would attract additional liability 
to Profits Tax the Board recommends a 
final dividend for 1958 of 7 per cent 
(making the distribution the same as for 
1957) and have declared a special bonus 
interim dividend for 1959 of 114 per cent 
payable at the same time as the final 
dividend which will not prejudice sub- 
sequent distributions for 1959. 

As the various reserves now exceed the 
Issued Ordinary Stock the time is felt ap- 
propriate to make a further Bonus Issue. 
Accordingly the Board recomends the cap- 
italisation of £726,317 of the Reserves and 
that a Bonus Issue be made to Stock- 
holders in the proportion of 1 in 3. An 
Extraordinary Meeting will be convened 
to pass the necessary resolutions, 


THE FUTURE 


Increased competition is now being ex- 
perienced, is still likely to continue and 
may become even more severe. We must 
however accept these competitive con- 
ditions as a challenge and I am confident 
that we are as well equipped to meet them 
as anyone in the industry. 

I feel confident in spite of the difficult- 
ies we may have to face that the enthusiasm, 
determination and goodwill so evident to 
me will carry us through and help us to 
expand and to keep up to date and maintain 
the high standards of design, workmanship 
and service which for so many years have 
been synonymous with the Lancashire 
Dynamo name. 


The solid foundation stone laid 60 years 
ago and the fine spirit af adventure then 
shown will, I am convinced, bring to your 
company further progress and prosperity 
in our present sphere of activities and in 
any new fields which we may enter. 

report and accounts were adopted. 

At an Extraordinary Meeting the Board’s 
capitalisation and scrip issue proposals and 
the increase of authorised capital were 
approved. 
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ATLAS. ELECTRIC AND 
GENERAL TRUST 
FURTHER INCREASE IN REVENUE 


The fifty-first Annual General Meeting 
of Atlas Electric and General Trust 
Limited was held on June 25th in London. 

The Right Honourable Lord Remnant, 
MBE, (the Chairman), presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said : 

Total income at £1,289,000 was £49,000 
up on the previous year. Ordinary ex- 
penditure showed no change, but the ex- 
penses of the capitalisaton issue last 
January, amounting to £2,600, have been 
written off. The charge for taxation was 
reduced by £5,000 and the net revenue for 
the year was therefore some £51,000 highves 
at £634,000. 

At the Extraordinary General Meeting 
held last December to consider the pro- 
posed capitalisation issue, 1 indicated that 
the Board expected to maintain the same 
rate of dividend, namely 12 per cent, on 
the enlarged Ordinary capital. That would 
have involved a payment of a final dividend 
of 8 per cent. We decided, however, to 
make the final payment 9 per cent and to 
transfer £175,000 to General Reserve. 

The valuation of the investments now 
totals more than £21,800,000. This com- 
pares with a book value of £ 11,600,000 and 
shows an appreciation of £10,200,000 or 
87,8 per cent. 

There has never been a time when it 
was more necessary tha now to be constant~- 
ly watchful over a large portfolio of in- 
vestments. Take-over bids have become so 
common that some newspapers make a 
news feature of them every day. The fear 
of such a bid being made tends to influence 
the Board of a company to adopt a course 
of action which it might not take other- 
wise. Much as one may sympathise with 2 
management which has conducted the 
business of a company with a proper re- 
gard to the interests of all concerned, it is 
undeniable that a take-over bid often leads 
to a more profitable employement of all the 
assets of a company. 


The net asset value of £1 Ordinary 
Stock on March 3ist last was 68/8d. On 
that date the Financial Times Industrial 
Ordinary Share Index stood at 219.4 and 
the Dow Jones average at 601.7. As those 
indices at June ist had moved up to 240.1 
and 643.51 respectively the net asset value 
at the latter date was considerably greater 
than 68/8d. 

There has been much discussion recently 
in the Press and elsewhere as to how in 
vestors in various companies including In- 
vestment Trusts have fared over the last 
decade. As regards the purchaser of £100 
Ordinary Stock of this Trust on March 31, 
1948, his experience, as viewed at March 31, 
1959, would have been as follows. His 
gross annual income would have increased 
from £2 to £19. The net asset value of 
his stock would have increased from £178 
to £515. The market value would have 
increased from £72 to £450. No doubt it 
would be regarded as a very satisfactory 
investment. 

I anticipate that the results of the current 
year will be as satisfactory as those of the 
year just ended. 

The report was adopted, 













































































































































































































































































































































































































The thirty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Whessoe Limited will be held on Jul 
14th at 25, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 

The following is the review of the 
chairman, Mr CM. Spielman, OBE, MC, 
BA, MICE, MiIStructE, which has been cir- 
culated with the report and accounts : 

The year has been one of sharp fluctu- 
ations both in the demand for our products 
and in the availability of steel supplies. I 
am, however, glad to be able to report that 
although production in certain departments 
had to be curtailed for a period, the out- 
come has been satisfactory in that our 
increased efficiency resulted in _ profit 
margins being virtually maintained and, due 
to the greater value of work completed, 
a higher profit than that of last year has 
been achieved. 


THE ORDER BOOK 


In my review of last year I referred to 
the sudden falling off of orders following 
the crisis of September 1957. Owing to our 
large back-log of work we were able to 
continue in full production for several 
months. But the shortage of orders, parti- 
cularly from the petroleum industry, persis- 
ted well into our current financial year, 
and ultimately in order to maintain con- 
tinuity of employment we had to suspend 
week-end working and overtime in some 
departments, Despite this, certain of our 
departments then had only three months 
work in front of them, in place of the 
twelve months to which they had been 
accustomed for so many years. This change, 
however, brought its own compensation 
in that it had a most salutary effect on 
our efficiency and economy. All our em- 
ployees reacted splendidly to the reversion 
to a more competitive state of trade, and 
we were able to quote keener prices as 
well as shorter deliveries. This in turn 
resulted in our obtaining at least our share 
of the fewer orders available. Moreover, 
towards the end of the year there was an 
improvement in both enquiries and orders, 
and whilst the latter are still not up to 
our productive capacity, most departments 
now have a goed six months work in 
front of them. 

We continue, however, to be dependent 
on that return of international confidence 
which will lead to a real revival in capital 
investment, and I would again remind 
shareholders that our continued progress 
depends in the main on the rate of devel- 
opment of the petroleum industry. 


THE YEAR’S WORK 

Whilst the majority of our contracts 
occupy less than a year, we always have 
some in hand which take two to five years 
to complete, and outstanding amongst these 
are our nuciear power contracts, 

In the year under review we completed 
the four reactor pressure vessels at Chapel 
Cross, although two remain to be fin 
handed over. These are similar to the four 
vessels at Calder Hall which we completed 
a year ago. Calder Hall was, of course, the 


WHESSOE LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY OUTCOME OF YEAR’S WORKING 


MR C. M. SPIELMAN’S REVIEW 


first nuclear power station to go into com- 
mission in the world and it is gratifying 
to have made a major contribution, not 
only to it, but also to Chapel Cross which 
also is a pioneer station. The two larger 
reactor vessels at the Bradwell Nuclear 
Power Station are more than half finished, 
arid the single similar vessel which we are 
to build at Latina, Italy, is in the course 
of works fabrication. As a member of The 
Nuclear Power Plant Company we are 
building this latter vessel as our contri- 
bution to the first British contract for a 
nuclear power station overseas. We are also 
particularly pleased to have received from 
the Atomic Energy Authority the order, 
against strong competition, for the pressure 
vessel for their Advanced Gas Cooled 
Reactor which is a pioneering project of 
world significance. Shop work on this also 
is now in progress. 

I sland: in my last year’s review to the 
prototype aluminium tank for the storage 
of liquid methane ordered by the North 
Thames Gas Board. This has been com- 
pleted and methane gas, mixed with gas 
produced from coal, is now being supplied 
to consumers, and we are watching devel- 
opments in this field with very great 
interest. 

As usual, however, large oil storage tanks 
have constituted our base load, and repre- 
sent a major part of our works and 
erection activity, and it is of interest to 
note that a growing proportion of our 
storage tanks are now welded by automatic 
methods which add considerably to the 
speed and quality of our work. 

The year has also produced many 
interesting orders for Shand and Jurs 
equipment including the latest Telepulse 
distant transmission system by means of 
which the level and temperature of the 
liquid in any number of storage tanks is 
recorded at one central point. Demonstra- 
tions of this equipment have been made at 
several exhibitions both at home and on 
the Continent. Another pleasing feature of 
pod has been the considerably increased 
production of heat exchangers. 


ACCOUNTS 


The profit for the year after all deduc- 
tions other than taxation amounted to 
£1,229,338 as against last year’s previous 
record figure oF £1,028,950. The corres- 
ponding figures after taxation are £629,338 
and £503,950 respectively. We have inclu- 
ded in the profit of the year a further 
£40,000 on the same long term contract 
on which we took £40,000 last year. The 
Board consider that this appropriation, 
whilst still leaving much of the profit in 
work in progress, gives a truer picture of 
the result of the year’s work. Apart from 
this, our practice of only bringing in profit 
on work which has been completed and 
handed over has been followed. 

In spite of the higher value of work 
completed work in pro at 
£6,054,416 is at approximately the same 
high level as last year, and the profit on 
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this, other than the £80,000 mentioned 
above, remains to emerge in future years, 

Capital expenditure, achtni somewhat 
below that of last year, continues to be 
considerable. Owing partly, however, to a 
substantial reduction in net work in pro- 
gress, our liquid position has greatly im- 
proved. Whilst debtors are at about the 
same level as a year ago, creditors have 
been reduced by about £100,000 and in 
place of a bank overdraft of about a 
quarter of a million pounds, we have short 
term investments and a credit balance of 
well over half a million. 

[ have indicated in each of my reviews 
of the past two years that it is our intention 
to continue to expand, Our plans for 
further stages are well advanced and a 
start will be made in the near future. The 
rate of progress must be dependent, how- 
ever, on the growth of the industries we 
serve. With the large prospective expen- 
diture involved we must continue to be 
moderate in our distribution _ policy. 
Nevertheless, as I said a year ago, we 
believe that dividends should follow the 
trend of profits, and by profits I mean 
realised profits, and not any estimated 
future profits. An increase in dividend is 
thus solely a reflection of good results 
achieved; and it is on this footing that 
your Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 22%% on the Ordinary Stock, making 
a total of 274% for the year, compared 
with 25% last year. 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


During the year our new welding shop 
has been completed. It is already in use for 
the automatic welding of heavy plate panels 
for nuclear power plant, and is equipped 
with a powerful isotope for radiography. 
The construction of the shop is of interest 
in that we understand it is the first large 
industrial building to be constructed with 
broad flanged beams made by Dorman 
aa & Co., in their new Lackenby Rolling 


STEEL 


Our production has been greatly eased 
by the ready availability of steel in place 
of the shortage, particularly of heavy plate, 
which has persisted for so many years and 
we are therefore very glad the steel indus- 
try has continued in its resolve to increase 
its plate rolling capacity in accordance 
with the Iron and Steel Board’s expansion 
programme. I sincerely hope that the 
industry which supplies our life blood will 
not be sacrificed to political ideology and 
that it will be allowed to continue to give 
that efficient service which can only come 
from private enterprise. World wide com- 
petition is bound to become more and more 
intense, and it is only by private enterprise 
that it can be met. 


PERSONNEL |. 
Once again I would like to express ap- 
preciation of the good spirit that prevails 
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throughout all the departments of the 
Company, and I believe that all our em- 
a feel that they are part of an 
icient industrial organisation. In parti- 
cular I would express appreciation of the 
understanding attitude of our works shop 
stewards when it looked at one time as if 
we should have to prepare for redundancy. 
Fortunately that did not occur, but if it 
had I know we should have had their 
fullest co-operation. — ‘ ft ties 
rganised our st - 
eeting Division into three ealé-comntand 


groups, each of which handles enquiries, both 


tenders and contracts in all phases, and the 
result is a most effective day to day co- 


ordination of activities with a minimum 
effort devoted to paper and pene 
With the gro in complexity of our 


@pefations and methods of production, we 


require more and more technologists of 
high ability, and our staff numbers must 
inevitably grow. We ‘continue to give 
opportunity and encouragement to our 
younger employees in the works and offices 
to pursue technical college studies on the 
day-release system, and the best of them to 
attend sandwich courses leading to higher 
diplomas. We are convinced from our own 
experience that the university graduate and 
also the sandwich course product are 
necessary for our future prosperity, and 
we hope to expand our employment of 


On the debit side of industriak relations, 
the year has been one of unofficial strikes 
and upsets at many of our erection sites, 
and particularly the more important of 
them. There are seemingly elements deter- 
mined to delay or wreck important con- 
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struction projects, and our Erection Divi- 
sion have had to devote too much time 
and energy to disputes which need never 
have arisen. 


ANALYSIS OF STOCKHOLDERS’ 
ACCOUNTS 

It will, I think, be of interest to our 
stockholders to know that our £1,000,000 
Ordinary capital is held by 1,364 stock- 
holders and that no fewer than 1,068 hol- 
dings amount to under £500 nominal. By 
value, 20.5% of the Ordinary capital is held 
by private individuals, 22.5% by nominee 
companies, 26.1% by insurance companies, 
and the remaining 30.9% by pension funds, 
investment companies and the like. Your 
Board consider the wide distribution and 
solid character of the holdings to be most 
satisfactory. 


MR T. C. FINLAYSON’S REVIEW OF OPERATING COMPANIES’ © 


The ftth enmsl general mecting of 
Woodall-Duckham Limited was held on 
29 at Woodall-Duckham House, 63/77, 
rompton Road, London, S.W.3., Mr. T. 
Cam Finlayson, C.B.E., M.Sc., M.Inst. 
Gas. M.LChem.E., F.Inst.F. (the chair- 
man), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. N. Granville Lang) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1958: 

Before a with the Report and Ac- 

’ — " the appointment 
of my colleague, Mr. James Simpson, as 

Chairman of your Company. Mr. 
Simpson also holds the position of 


tion Company Ltd., the principal ratin, 
Company of the Group, and Pi i future 
% = duties relating to~ the 
op the growing number of Subs- 
tlksey Companies within the Group. 


of seventy, retires from the 
Board in sccordance with the Group’s re- 
pr eee policy. Mr. Jeffrey “es ny 
your principal Operating or 
29 yea beng Jott Managing Directo 
years. years 

be has been Chairman of W. J. Jenkins & 


has made to the Group’s success during his 
47 years’ service with it. 

I am to report that the activities 
of the continued at a satisf 


ACTIVITIES 


Coal and Gas Industries. The value of work 
carried out during 1958 exceeded 1414 mil- 
lion pounds as compared with 15 million 
pounds in 1957. The value of orders re- 
ceived in 1958 was over 10% million pounds 
compared with 12 million pounds‘ in 1957. 
I am pleased to state that the Group still 
had over 18 million pounds worth of un- 
executed work at the beginning of 1959, 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Ac- 
count for 1958 shows a profit before tax- 
ation of £1,617,185 compared with 
£ 1,264,938 for 1957. Taxation amounted to 
£757,028 compared with £620,890 for 
1957. Thus, after deducting £13,978, the 

roportion of its applicable to outside 
interests, the Group Net Profit for 1958 
was {£846,179 against £609,836 for 1957. 
Out of the Group Net Profit of £846,179, 
profits amounting to £636,338 were re- 
tained in the Subsidiary Companies, leaving 
a net profit of £209,841 available in the 
Parent Company’s Accounts. 

Of the amount retained in the Subsidiary 

j £425,758 was allocated to 
General Reserves, £100,000 to Research 
and Development 
£110,580 going to increase the amount car- 
ried forward on the Profit and Loss Ac- 
counts, 

In my Statement last year I drew Mem- 
bers’ attention to the fact that the annual 
Group are very much in- 
fluenced by ae on which contracts 


3 
e 
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Reserve, the remaining . 


profits, Profits for 1960 may, however, be 
adversely affected by the smaller order 
books ion 1957 and 1958, Whilst bearing 
these facts in mind, your Directors never 
theless consider that Members should reap 
some current advantage from the conser 
vative dividend policy adopted in the past. 

They therefore recommend a Final 
Dividend of 15 per cent, on the Ordinary 
Shares, making with the 5 per cent. paid 
on the 3ist December, 1958, a total ot 
20 per cent. for 1958, the same as for 1957. 
‘They have also decided to pay a Special 
interim Dividend of 5 per cent. on the 
Ordinary Shares in respect of the year end 
ing 31s December, 1959, to be paid at the 
same time as the Final Dividend in respect 
of 1958. 

They also propose, in due course, to pay 
a further Interim Dividend of 5 per cent. 
on the Ordinary Shares to be paid on 31s 
December, 1959, When your Directors 
come to consider the amount of the Final 
Dividend for the year 1959, they will take 
into consideration the financial results for 
that year and the Group trading prospects 
for 1960, but will not take into consider- 
ation the Special Interim Dividend pro- 
posed in respect of 1959. 


RECORP OF PROGRESS 


ke may be of interest tc. Members to have 
a very brief summary of the last ten 
vears’ operations of the Company from the 
ist January, 1949, to the 3lst December, 
1958. Over this period the net profit — 
able to the Company has increased from 
£149,000 in 1949 to £846,000 in 1958; the 
net dividends paid from £44,000 to 
£164,000; the issued Ordinary Shares from 
£400,000 to £1,268,000 of which £800,000 


f was due to capitalisation of reserves; the 


Capital and Revenue Reserves from 
£160,000 to £2,439,000. 
The total volume of work cassied out 
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during this ten-year period exceeded £115 
million. the total amount paid in taxes was 
over £5 million, whilst the total amount 
distributed in net dividends was just under 
£900,000. Thus, in spite of heavy taxation, 
your Directors have been able to build up 
a strong financial position by reason of 
the conservative dividend policy adopted 
throughout this period, which enables the 
Group to face with confidence the chang- 
ing conditions to which I shall be referring. 

¢ presentation of this brief review of 
results makes it a suitable opportunity for 
me to place on record your Directors’ ap- 
preciation of the help they receive from 
their Consulting Accountants, Peat, Mar- 
wick, Mitchell & Co. Mi. R. G. Leach, one 
of their. Partners, acts as Financial Con- 
sultant to the Group. The success of the 
Group has been greatly assisted by his 
ready advice and expert guidance on -all 
financial matters, 


EFFORTS TO MEET 
CHANGING REQUIREMENTS 


As Members know, the Woodall-Duck- 
ham Group lives to a large extent upon 
the construction of plant and the supply 
of equipment to the Steel, Coal and Gas 
Industries in Great Britain and overseas. 
In the year under review there has been a 
slackening in demand for your Companies’ 
products, partly because of the decline in 
the demand for iron, steel and coal, and 
partly because new processes of town gas 
production and of iron and steel making 
have caused some changes in the pattern of 
requirements. 

Your Directors cannot influence the 
demand for steel, coal and gas but they can 
see to it that they have available plants and 
equipment suitable to meet the changing 

uirements of their Clients in these basic 
industries. This is their aim and their plan. 

Your Group has developed an overall 
plan for Fuel Prosessing covering a wide 
range of plants for the treatment of coal, 
oil and raw gas to meet the needs of the 
fuel industries. Technical developments in 
the field of fuel treatment are taking place 
all over the world. Exchange ‘of technical 
information know-how and patents between 
Companies is one of the surest and most 
economical ways of keeping abreast of the 
-times. 

It therefore may interest you to know 
that in one field or another member firms 
of your Group have Agreements for ex- 
change of know-how with no less than 16 
different overseas Companies. This requires 
a great deal of contact work and members 
of your Boards have visited Australia, 
America, South Africa, Rhodesia, Germany, 
France, Holland and Italy during the year. 

Members may be interested to hear very 
briefly about the activities of the Operati 
Companies which constiture the Woodall- 
Duckham Group. 


WOODALL-DUCKHAM 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LTD. 


The Company has been heavily engaged 
in building a number of coke oven plants 
for the Industry at home and in 
South Africa. Two important plants have 
been completed for the National Coal 
Board. One of these plants incorporates 
many new features relating to the instru- 


ae - control of the nner 
ant—thus some degree of auto- 
mation to a Coking Plant. 

A number of new and reconstructed coal 
carbonisation plants have been completed 
for the Gas Industry. It may be of interest 
to record that during 1958 over 20 million 
tons of coal was treated in Great Britain in 
coal. carbonisation plants designed, built 
and serviced by the Company. 

An order exceeding £2 million in value 
has been received from the South Eastern 
Gas Board to build at their Isle of Grain 
Works a high pressure Oil Gasification 
Plant using the Shell Gasification Process. 
The contract also covers the supply of 
ancillary gas treatment plants and a ton- 
nage oxygen plant. 

The Company has obtained from Stein 
et Roubaix of Paris a licence to exploit a 
new process—known as the MS Process— 
for the reforming of refinery and liquid 
a gases, natural gas and light distil- 
ates to produce town gas. The process 
should have a useful application in Great 
Britain and various parts of the Common- 
wealth. 

In this country the Gas Indu is acti- 
vely exploring a number of alternative 
methods of poe from coal and oil 
with a view to making available a cheaper 
supply of town ian, "The employment of 
high pressure techniques renders experi- 
mental work much more complex and ex- 
pensive and generally beyond the scope 
and resources of any individual Gas Board 
er contracting Company. 


The Gas Council, under the leadership 
of Sir Harold Smith, are therefore to be 
congratulated on their longsightedness and 
enterprise in establishing at Solihull a Re- 
search Centre very well equipped to carry 
out such work, Not everything undertaken 
three can hope to attain speedy commercial 
success but without the courage to spend 
money on. development work no progress 
can be made in establishing new techniques. 
It is, therefore, a source of satisfaction that 
the Woodall-Duckham Construction Com- 
pany is one of the Companies which has 
entered into’ an Agreement with the Gas 
Council to build commercial plants in ac- 
cordance with these Gas Council develop~ 
ments as and when they are ripe for com- 
mercial. exploitation. 


W. J. JENKINS & COMPANY LTD. 


The year under review has seen the 
successful commencement of gas-makin 
of 50 per cent. of the installed capacity o 
14 million cubic feet per day of the Inter- 
mittent Vertical Chamber Oven Plant at 
the Garston Works of the Liverpool Group 
of the North Western Gas Board. . 

The Company entered into a further 
Agreement with Schuchtermann & Kremer- 
Baum of Dortmund for a licence to design 
and build Coal Preparation Plants based on 
the S.K.B. range of products, and, in par- 
ticular, their latest speciality, the ”Teska” 
Dense Medium .Washer. This, allied with 
the previous licence for Resonance Screens, 
and W. J. Jenkins ’own speciality items for 
and experience of Materials Handling, will 
enable them to carry out contracts for 
complete Coal Preparation Plants, for 
which enguiries are already being handled. 

Modernisation of the Works was com- 
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pleted by the installation of the final items 
of machinery in the Structural Shep. « 
Although the second half of 1958°saw a 
reduction in volume. of orders placed, the 
Company has a full. year’s work in hand. 


WOODALL-DUCKHAM 
(AUSTRALIA) PTY. LTD. 


The year 1958 in Australia has shown @ 
continuing trend away from orthodox car- 
bonising methods, the emphasis we 
turned to oil gas systems. In New Zealan 
the position is rather different and a 
number of enquiries are arising for new 
Coal Carbonising Plant. Attention has been 
turned to the development of contracting. 
work elsewhere and a degree of success 
has been achieved. Development in the air 
purification and dust extraction field has 
been undertaken. The Company has set up 
a Furnace Division and is confident that 
it will obtain a good share of the substantial 
volume of business to be done in this field. 

In the case of the Refractories Division, 
the results so far have not come up to ex- 
pectations, partly due to the change in the 
overall economic position and to keen 
competition. Particular effort has been 
made to improve the quality of the pro-) 
ducts and in consequence future ts. 

The year’s results have been disappoint-. 
ing, due to factors which have already 
been mentioned, but it is confidently be- 
lieved that the new activities and the pro-- 

ressive development of the Refractories 
Bivision will bring about an improvement. 


THE STOURBRIDGE REFRACTORIES 
COMPANY LTD. 


During the year under review further 
progress has been made in improving the 
plant and equipment and generally increas- 
ing the efficiency of the Works with a 
view to the progressive improvement in; 
the quality of a wide range of products. 


UNITED FIRECLAY PRODUCTS LID. 


The year 1958 has been a difficult one 
in all sections of the Company’s activities 
owing to the lessening demand forthe 
Company’s products for the Steel - and 
Building Industries resulting in ‘an increase 
in stock of all products. The prospects 
are brighter, however, for the current year 
in both these fields. 

In spite of the temporary recession, the 
plans in connection with increasing~ the 
capacity of the Refractory Section, which 
were initiated in 1957, were brought: to 
finality at the end of 1958 and a start! has 
now been made with the installation of: the 
—— new plant. 

May I, in conclusion, on ‘behalf. of! my 
colleagues and myself, offer to. all: those 
employed in the various Companies: which 
comprise the Woodall-Duckham ‘Group 
our warm thanks for all their efforts during 
the ‘past year which have in no small part 
led to the Group’s prosperity. 

The report and accounts were adof 
and the final dividend of 15 p.c., less-In- 
come Tax, making 20 p.c., less Income 
Tax, for the year, was approved. 

Mr. E. N. Wenboru, M.Inst.Gas.E., was 
re-elected as a director and the remuner- 
ation of the auditors, Messrs. Longcroft, 
Smith & Co., having been fixed, the nre- 
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MEADS 
Oh Bane 


i 
LORIVAL 


(THEY'RE LiVewcyw LADS 
AT LORIVAL) 


it’s a fact - they're lively iaas at Lorival | 
They're the picked men of the plastics 
world. Let them help you in production 
planning, scheduling, lowering pro- 
duction costs and boosting productio' 
You'll get first-class work from 

Lorival - high finish, true colours, 
precise accuracy of all repetition pai 
So call in Lorival and their lively lads. 
It's good business for you! 


‘Sr LORIVAL PLASTICS 


UNITED CRQONITE &S LORIVAL LIMITED + GLETFTLE FEVER? BOLTON RANGES 





